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PREFACE 


In presenting my contribution to ‘‘ The Musician’s 
Bookshelf,” it is a pleasant duty to express my 
grateful thanks to those composers and their pub- 
lishers who have so kindly assisted me in compiling 
Chapter VII. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
it should not be assumed that these gentlemen 
are in agreement with the views expressed herein 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, Mr. Claude Landi, and 
myself upon the questions of academic teaching, 
singing competitions, etc. 

To Sir Thomas Beecham I am greatly indebted 
for permission to reproduce his article “‘ The Tragi- 
Comedy of English Singing,” and my thanks are 
also due to my distinguished pupil for her kindness 
and courage in supplying the valuable illustrations 
upon the important subject of Breathing. 


CLIFTON COOKE. 
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FOREWORD 


THE belated appearance of this volume in “ The 
Musician’s Bookshelf’’ is due to circumstances 
quite outside the control of those concerned in its 
production. Moreover, the book was advertised 
as the joint work of Mr. Clifton Cooke and the 
Editor. Once more owing to unavoidable causes, 
the Editor found himself unable to contribute his 
share to the volume, which, however, will not prove 
the less interesting because it appears under one 
authorship. Under the circumstances, the Editor 
will not be failing in modesty if he draws the atten- 
tion of the reader of this volume to the special 
features which the latter contains and if he un- 
_hesitatingly confesses himself at one with almost 
everything laid down therein. 

The Author has so clearly and tersely set forth his 
convictions—the result of over a quarter of a 
century's teaching and experience—that but few 
introductory words are needed. 

It is undeniable that the principles which the 
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Author strives to inculcate are sound, practical 
common-sense. The salient features of these 
principles are as follows: (1) that long and arduous 
study in voice-training and elocution is necessary 
to become a singer—a fact which, obvious enough 
and readily accepted in all other walks of life is 
notoriously disregarded by the would-be-singer in 
this country; and (2) that “correct respiration ”’ 
is of “‘ vital importance ’’—an importance which 
too many people students and teachers alike—fail 
to recognize or accept. 

The third and not least important principle. is 
that due attention should be given to pronunciation, 
articulation and enunciation, in which English 
singers have always been singularly deficient. 

It was the late J. W. Davison, the excellent critic 
of The Times, who, years ago, stated boldly that 
when English people attempted to sing they found 
out that they had not yet learnt how to speak! 
Conditions, in this respect, have not altered very 
much. 

Another feature of the book—which we believe 
to be exclusive—is Chapter VII: “Lessons on 
the rendering of their songs by well-known com- 
posers.” It is hoped that this will be studied with 
especial interest and profit. 

Chapter VIII on academic teaching cf singing, 
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examinations and competitions will provide con- 
siderable food for thought. Concerning musical 
examinations in general, the Editor proposes, at 
a future date, to deal thoroughly with the ques- 
tion in a separate “‘brochure.’”’ A few words 
on the subject in so far as examinations in sing- 
ing are concerned may not be without interest 
here. 

In a country where everything goes “‘ by examina- 
tion ’’’ and no one seems to be thought anything of 
unless he or she possess half the letters of the alphabet 
after his or her name, it is not surprising that music 
should be included in the examination scheme. 
No one could have a word to say against a well- 
devised and untjorm examination scheme to which 
candidates would be admitted at stated intervals 
during a course of study. But the multiplicity of 
examining bodies, with their consequently varying 
standards (often set by the caprice of individual 
examiners) and invidious distinctions set up by 
each institution, has brought about a state of 
confusion worse than confounded. 

One cannot refrain from criticizing the manner 
in which some examinations are conducted, Con- 
trast, for instance, the experience of the writer, 
when, some fifteen years ago, on the occasion of 
taking his diploma of L.R.A.M. as a teacher of 
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singing he played his accompaniment test to the 
admirable singing of the late Fred Walker, with that 
of a candidate for a similar diploma at the R.C.M., 
who was asked to play his accompaniment test to 
the singing of—nobody! Such a test is absolutely 
ridiculous, and the occurrence would scarcely be 
credited were it not for the candidate’s own testi- 
mony in the columns of a musical journal. And 
what can be said of the interruption of an important 
professional examination by the entrance of the 
director, who proceeds to talk with the examiners 
during the candidate’s performance? The can- 
didate, having paid quite enough for the privilege (?) 
of being examined by luminaries of the art has at 
any rate the right to be heard unharassed by the 
loquacity of his examiners. Small matters, these, 
some will say. Perhaps so; but examinations, if 
held at all, should be properly conducted. As 
artistic media they are not worth much; and it is 
a wonder that at a critical time like the present the 
examination lists show very little sign of decrease— 
a striking testimony to their popularity, or to the 
eullibility of the public. | 

The only possible use (and then only in this 
country) of professional examinations in music 
lies in the marketable value of “ teaching ”’ qualifica- 
tions. For this reason alone the writer “‘ qualified ”’ 
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at the R.A.M. as a teacher of singing, and at the 
R.C.M. as a teacher of the pianoforte. But his 
experience as a teacher had been gained long before 
either institution had given its “cachet” to his 
qualifications; and it is simply disgusting to think 
that people present themselves annually for these 
examinations who go and get ‘“‘coached’’ for 
teaching diplomas. The whole system badly needs 
attention. As Secretary and Adjudicator in con- 
nexion with the memorable series of competitions 
held under the auspices of the British Music Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia in 1913, the writer desires heartily 
to endorse all that Mr. Cooke has written about 
the competition movement. The undoubted value 
of this movement could have very much more far- 
reaching artistic results were not the adjudicating 
business confined to a small ‘‘ coterie”? of people 
whose general qualifications for the delicate duties 
involved are in many cases questionable. 

From a purely commercial point of view it is 
quite understandable that the few who “ get there ” 
should want to stay; but it is not just. The 
“ gluttony for work ’”’ on the part of some examiners 
and’ adjudicators is almost supherhuman, until it 
is explained that their labours are excellently re- 
warded ! 

With these words this Foreword shall close, with 
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the hope that “those who run” may “read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest’ the honest common sense 
contained in the following pages. 

Oru: 5 


Ste ese Cid 
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To whatsoever cause may be attributed the steady 
decay in the art of singing, which is so lamentable 
a feature in the English musical world of to-day, 
one cannot justly complain of any lack in the num- 
ber or variety of “systems” of voice training. 
Indeed it would not be difficult to prove that the 
seeds of the disease can be traced to the remark- 
able crop of vocal ‘“ methods’”’ that has sprung 
into life during the last half-century. Probably 
in no period of the world’s history have so many 
and so important advances been accomplished in 
almost every branch of science, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the domain of singing has been 
invaded and, it must be said regretfully, almost 
devastated by the enterprising scientist, or more 
correctly, pseudo-scientist. So strong a hold has 
the word science taken upon the minds of the 
public, that a master of singing who does not pro- 
claim that his teaching is based on a scvenitfic 
1 B 
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method is as much a rarity as a horse-bus or a 
hansom-cab in the streets of the London of to-day. 
Amongst the learned professions, none is more 
intolerant of “ quackery’ than that of medicine: 
and it is therefore a curious fact that medical men 
have been the most prolific providers of alleged 
“methods of singing’”’ during the period under 
discussion. They have taken the _ respiratory 
system under their wing; they have condemned, 
ex cathedra, “‘ the shock of the glottis ” ; they have 
exposed to our admiring gaze photographs of the 
human larynx; they have enriched the vocabulary 
of the charlatan with such compelling words as 
“thyro-arytenoid,”’ ‘“‘crico-arytenoid,”’ ‘“ laterio- 
crico-arytenoid,”’ “ palato-glossus, ”’ “ palato- 
pharyngeus,” ad libitum and ad nauseam. Nay 
more; in one pretentious volume we are shown 
a diagram representing the action of the nerves, 
from the instant of perceiving with the eye the 
actual musical note to the emission of the tone ! 
Of what practical value to the student of singing 
is the following erudite explanation of “ the general 
act of phonation ”’ extracted from Dr. Holbrook 
Curtis’ Voice Building and Tone Placing :— 
“The thyroid cartilage is fixed, as we have seen 
by the very strong muscles attached to it, and Meyer 
says direct tension of the vocal cords is produced 
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to some extent by the mere adjustment of the glottis, 
partly through the approximation of the vocal 
processes of the arytenoid cartilages, and partly 
through their depression by the thyro-arytenoid or 
their elevation and adjustment by the lateral crico- 
arytenoid muscles. Following this preliminary 
adjustment, there is a fixation of the arytenoid 
cartilages by the combined action of the posterior 
with the latero-crico-arytenoids. The rearrange- 
ment of the vocal ligaments themselves is due to 


the action of the internal and external thyro-ary- —” 


tenoid muscles. Tradition says that the vocal 
cords rise in phonation “because they follow the 
general rise of the arytenoid cartilages. Unques- 
tionably the arytenoid cartilages obtain their greatest — 
height at the moment of the closing of the glottis, 
but Neuman has proved that, through the action 
probably of the thyro-arytenoid muscles, there 
is an actual sinking of the vocal cords when they 
are stretched and that their posterior insertion is 
lower than the anterior. This change in the plane 
of the vocal cords, this dipping of their posterior 
insertions, has unquestionally been lost sight of in 
the general rise of the larynx, as seen in the laryn- 
goscope in the production of high notes.” 

No doubt medical men can be trusted to have 
a sound knowledge of the anatomy and physiology 
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of the vocal organs, but they are by no means in 
agreement as to the various muscular actions 
involved in the act of singing. On the contrary, 
the widest divergence of opinion exists among 
physiologists as to what actually takes place in the 
act of breathing, the emission of so-called chest 
notes, head notes, and the execution of the messa 
dt voce. So far as anything of practical value to 
the art of voice training has yet been acquired by 
physiological investigation, one is forced to the 
conclusion that “ science is a blind man’s guess.” 

That the study of medicine and the practice of 
surgery involve a more or less extensive training 
of the faculty of accurate observation essential 
to scientific investigation, there can be no doubt ; 
and from a purely theoretical point of view the 
observations of physiologists are not without 
interest. But what can be said of the ‘‘ methods ”’ 
of singing put forward as the result of scientific 
research by those who obviously have not had the 
advantage of such training ? 

A remarkable contribution to the literature of 
singing appeared a few years ago, in which it was 
boldly stated that the vocal cords could not produce 
sound, and that the true source of musical tone 
was in the sinuses of the head. Following an adverse 
criticism in the London Musical Times, the author, 
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in support of his theory, offered to make a dead 
cock crow without the aid of its vocal cords. About 
this time the writer of the present work (Practical 
Singing) was lecturing at the Cripplegate Institute 
on the Old Italian School of Singing, and took the 
opportunity of placing his platform at the disposal 
of the aforesaid author for the public performance 
of this interesting feat. The invitation, however, 
was not accepted. 

As an instance of inaccurate observation on the 
part of one who poses as a scientific investigator, 
the following is worthy of reproduction :— 

“ Watch closely that the vowel ‘e’ is not drawn 
into the sound ‘1,’ for instance Li-ght is frequently 
sung Li-eght. In order to avoid the two vowel 
sounds the mouth must be kept in exactly the same 
position for the second note as for the first. It will 
be noticed that the ‘ Li-eght’ is produced by the 
giadual closing of the mouth (the italics are mine, C.C.) 
which, of course, is wrong.’”’ As a matter of fact, 
the alteration is caused by the movement of the 
tongue, and has nothing to do with the closing of 
the mouth. Any one can try the experiment by 
singing the word with a small gag between the teeth. 

Quite another field is opened up by a numerous 
class of writers who profess to have made some 
remarkable discovery, or re-discovery, that enables 
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them to impart the sonority of a Caruso or the 
flexibility of a Tetrazzini in an incredibly short time 
to any one possessing a normal voice. Who has 
not heard of the ‘ re-discovery of the lost principle 
of the Bel Canto? (the appeal is always to those 
misguided students who think that anything of 
artistic value is to be acquired without arduous 
preparation and incessant study). The creation 
of “emotional tone’’; the glorification of some 
particular vowel—the potency of which has been 
revealed to the investigator; the utter disregard 
of breathing in many systems; the elaborate 
diagrams showing the position of the tongue, lips, 
jaw, teeth, etc., etc., with which some books on 
singing are crowded in overwhelming profusion— 
have all proved singularly futile in improving the 
art of singing. The reason is not far to seek. The 
authors of these works, whatever their scientific 
and musical attainments may be, are not practical 
singers, grounded in the traditions of the art by 
masters who in their day occupied positions of 
distinction in the world of song. 

It will be the endeavour of the author of the 
present volume to present, without anatomical, 
physiological, or philosophical embroidery, the 
principles of a practical method which has the 
authority of tradition and the success of its 
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adherents to recommend it to the consideration 
of vocal students. He will cheerfully bear the 
reproach of having descended below the dignity 
of scientific investigation, if he can succeed in 
placing before the rising generation of singers those 
precepts and practices which have produced such 
gratifying results in their illustrious predecessors. 


CHAPTER If 


PHYSICAL, MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL ESSENTIALS 
OF THE SINGER—CLASSIFICATION OF VOICES— 
CHOICE OF A MASTER 


AN Italian impresario, upon being asked what is 
the most striking characteristic of the great singer, 
replied “‘a prodigious appetite’; and some con- 
firmation of the truth of his assertion is to be found 
in the statement current a few years ago as to the 
prowess of an eminent tenor, that “one might 
hear him eat at Pagani’s Restaurant and sing at 
Covent Garden.’ Undoubtedly the singer should 
be of the animal type, muscular and vigorous, of 
strong heart and stout lungs. Most of the glorious 
voices that the world has known were possessed 
by the sons and daughters “ of the people.” The 
famous Gabrielli was the daughter of a cook; 
Gayarré, the Spanish tenor, a blacksmith ; Tamagno, 
the son of an inn-keeper; and Caruso himself, 
a hard-working mechanic. The list might be 
extended almost indefinitely. Even among British — 
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singers it will be found that those endowed with 
exceptional vocal material are the progeny of 
sailors, miners, agriculturalists, and of those of 
similar callings. While it is a fact that some few 
performers, who have had the advantages of gentle 
birth and a university education, have achieved 
prominence in the musical world, it is equally true 
that beauty of voice has had little to do with their 
success. Commercial instincts, a wide circle of 
influential friends, and the innate snobbishness of 
the English race, will account for the small measure 
of their popularity. As an instance, a lady with 
some pretensions to musical taste, was once asked 
why she admired a certain aphonous singer, and 
replied, “ It is not so much his singing, but he is 
such a gentleman,” 

In addition to the sound body, the singer must 
possess the sound mind in every sense of the term ; 
a sense of pitch and beauty of tone, which includes 
the ability, at first, to appreciate shades of tone- 
colour, and later, by cultivation, the power to 
produce them; a feeling for rhythm and time; 
a decided literary capacity; and last, but by no 
means least, a reliable memory for words and 
music. In addition to such a mental equipment, 
the possession of what the American calls “ horse- 
sense “ will help the aspiring vocalist along the 
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road of progress, both artistically and commercially. 
He will know that success is the reward of sustained 
effort, that ‘the gentle art of making enemies ” 
is not an accomplishment to be cultivated, and 
that an agreeable personality and upright conduct 
will materially smooth the path of advancement. 
Emotion has been defined as a moving of the 
mind or soul; a state of excited feeling of any kind, 
as pleasure, pain, grief, joy, astonishment. Closely 
allied to temperament, the emotional type is par 
excellence that of the singer. Much of the dreariness 
of present-day singing in England may be attributed 
to an overwhelming number of constitutionally 
phlegmatic individuals vainly endeavouring to 
excel in an art for which nature did not design them. 
It is the custom in England, and indeed forms 
part of the educational system of the so-called 
“upper circles,’’ rigorously to suppress any tendency 
on the part of the youth of both sexes to indulge 
in spontaneous expressions of joy, sorrow, grief, 
pain, approbation, or even enthusiasm of any kind. 
Enthusiasm has been described as an ecstasy of 
mind—a predominance of the emotional over the 
intellectual powers, and should be encouraged as 
an artistic as well as an ethical stimulus to the mind. ~ 
The nil admivart type of young man and woman 
that such a system is inevitably producing is but 
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ill adapted for artistic work in any form, and least 
of all in that of music and song. It is therefore 
essential that the singer, in order to express the 
elemental emotions, should possess a nature readily 
responsive and not rigidly repressive. 

Amongst the multitude of medical men who have 
written on the voice and singing, it is a source of 
astonishment to the author that there is to be 
found none who treats of the intimate connection 
between sex and vocal development. Their medical 
knowledge and training would seem to fit them far 
better for such a task than for the elaboration of 
fantastic so-called scientific theories and systems 
of vocal training. The omission is all the more 
to be regretted in view of the general ignorance 
of the subject on the part of most teachers and 
singers. Within the memory of those of only 
middle age there existed an individual on the 
teaching staff of one of our leading musical institu- 
tions who for some time openly advocated pro- 
miscuous sexual intercourse as a condition precedent 
to adequate musical expression. That such a 
monstrous theory is the reverse of true can be 
asserted on the authority of the highest medical 
and musical opinion. From the point of view of 
vocal beauty and power, experience and knowledge 
prove that those who maintain a high state of sexual 
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reservation are incomparably finer artists than 
those who fail in this respect. During the prepara- 
tion of the athlete—be he boxer, wrestler, rower, 
or what not, it is an elementary principle of training 
that strict continence must be observed. How 
much more necessary then is it that the artist in 
song should keep his body, the instrument on which 
he plays, tuned to the highest pitch of virility. 
To the student of singing these words of Walt 
Whitman should appeal :— 


“O, the joy of a manly self-hood ! 


To walk with erect carriage, to stepspringy and elastic ; 

To look with calm gaze or flashing eye ; 

To speak with a full sonorous voice out of a broad chest ; 

To confront with your own personality all the other 
personalities of the earth.” 


Or, as Pope more epigrammatically expressed it :— 


“Lust, through some certain strainers well refined, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind.”’ 


Robert Schumann had much the same idea in 
his mind when he wrote in his Rules of Life and 
Conduct from a Musical Point of View: “ The 
laws of morality govern also those of Art.” And 
Robert Burns spoke from the depths of sad experi- 


ence and with true poetic insight when he penned 
these lines :— 
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“ But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it. 
I wave the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard of concealing ; 

But och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling.”’ 


Many shallow-thinking writers warn the student 
and singer that strenuous exercise is to be avoided. 
I hold an exactly contrary opinion and have de- 
signed a series of exercises that should be practised 
twice daily, for about twenty minutes on arising 
in the morning and again for twenty minutes before 
retiring at night. Sufficient vigour to induce 
perspiration should be used and a thorough rubbing 
down with a loofah dipped in cold water, from the 
neck to the soles of the feet, should follow, finishing 
off with a rough towel. The accompanying illus- 
trations need no further explanation beyond the 
direction that deep breathing must be practised 
throughout, inhaling through the nose in the ex- 
panded movements, and exhaling through the 
pursed lips in the contracted movements. 

These exercises are not intended to develop 
lumps of hard muscle, but simply to keep the body 
supple and “ fit.’’ 

Without in any way wishing to tread upon the 
tender corns of the medical profession, a little 
common-sense advice upon personal hygiene may 
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DAILY EXERCISES FOR WOMEN, 
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not be out of place. It has been wisely said that 
health is a habit, and it behoves the singer especially 
to take some trouble for its acquirement. The 
excretory organs should be kept active mainly 
by diet and exercise. By these organs we mean 
the skin, kidneys, and the bowel—the lungs will 
be kept in good running order by the breathing 
exercises. Many minor vocal ailments are due 
to the neglect of simple health rules. Any doctor 
can testify to the fact that the great majority of 
women suffer habitually from constipation, a state 
of ill health extremely trying to the delicate mucous 
surface of the throat and nose, besides being the 
foundation of more deadly ills. Many will find it 
an excellent plan to sip half a pint of fairly hot water 
every morning on arising. This tends to cleanse 
the mucous surface of the main drainage system, 
or the intestinal tract, as some doctors would call 
it. A well-tried cure for a tendency to obesity is the 
drinking of hot water about half an hour before 
each meal. Nasal catarrh is the plague of many a 
singer’s life, and in nine cases out of ten it can be 
cured if one will take the trouble to attack the cause 
rather than the local manifestations of the disorder. 
There is an intimate connection between the func- 
tion of the mucous surface and that of the skin. 
If the latter is not doing its duty in the elimination 
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of waste matter, then much of the work will be 
thrown upon the former. Jean de Reszke, the Polish 
tenor, used to say that the nose is an important 
part of the vocal mechanism, and one can state as 
the result of many years of close observation that 
flasal catarrh is usually the result of neglect of this 
prominent organ. Many singers are in the habit 
of using nasal sprays and douches, containing all 
sorts of fearsome ingredients, such as cocaine, 
creosote, menthol, etc., but a wide experience proves 
that this treatment does not, and cannot, make 
for vocal health. The rational way is to educate 
the nose to perform its functions naturally. In 
other words, forced nasal breathing should be 
practised vigorously, in season and out of season, 
and in the open air. With the forefinger close one 
nostril and inhale and exhale fully through the 
other, and vice versa. After a few minutes’ work 
at this exercise grasp the nostrils with the forefinger 
and thumb and try to propel the breath through 
thenose. Theair will then be forced into the upper 
part of the throat at the back of the nose and will 
ventilate the various sinuses, the healthy condition 
of which has so much to do with good tone pro- 
duction. The regular practice of these exercises, 
in addition to sensible care of the body, will do 
more to subdue nasal catarrh than a whole phalanx of 
Cc 
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Harley Street throat specialists. For those who 
have allowed catarrh to take a hold of them it is 
advisable to spray the nose and throat with paroleine, ‘ 
which has the advantage of being non-medicinal, 
and is simply a softening agent for lubricating the 
mucous membrane. It will not irritate the most 
sensitive mucous surface and is most valuable for 
detaching superfluous material and cleansing the 
nasal and post-nasal regions. 

Notwithstanding the opinion to the contrary of 
Sir Charles Santley, I most strongly condemn 
smoking. To all throats it is harmful and to many 
it is simply vocal suicide. Its bad effect on the 
breathing is most marked. I warn.young singers 
of both sexes, for unfortunately the nicotine habit 
is becoming increasingly prevalent amongst the 
fair sex, to avoid the lure of this fascinating and ~ 
dangerous drug. And even more strongly must 
be condemned the habitual use of alcohol in any 
form, as most hurtful to the general health, and 
particularly to the organs employed in song and © 
speech. The singer, more than any other artist, — 
must maintain the sound body and the healthy 
mind. 

If Italy is to be regarded as the birthplace of 
Opera and its natural home, England is just as 
surely the stronghold of Oratorio, and this brings 
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us to a point which is rarely touched upon in treatises 
on singing. That the driver of fat oxen should 
himself be fat may not contain the essence of truth, 
but few will deny that the singer of sacred music 
should be developed, to some extent at least, on 
the spiritual side. To listen to the blatant bellow- 
ings of leather-lunged pagans is neither comforting 
to the spirit nor elevating to the mind. The Scot- 
tish poet Burns, a whole-hearted hater of shams, 
might well be studied by students of the art of 
song, and these lines especially should be engraved 
upon the tablets of their memory :— 


“The great Creator to revere, 

Must sure become the creature : 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 
And e’en the rigid feature: 

Yet ne’er with wits profane to range, 
Be complaisance extended ; 

An Atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended. 


“When ranting round in pleasure’s ring, 

Religion may be blinded ; 

Or, if she gie a random sting, 
It may be little minded : 

But when on life we’re tempest driv’n, 
A conscience but a canker— 

A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heav’n 
Is sure a noble anchor.’’ 


The art of correctly classifying the various voices 
demands deep knowledge and wide experience. 
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Quality alone and compass alone will not solve the 
problem. It is possible to give only a few general 
rules, mainly those adopted by such masters as 
Manuel Garcia, and Lamperti. The basso-profondo 
and the deep contralto are the rarest types, and are 
recognized by the ease and increase of power and 
resonance in the lower notes and a corresponding 
difficulty in emitting the acute high notes. For 
the light bass, bass-baritone, and high baritone, 
questions of compass as well as quality have to be 
considered. The light bass exhibits a natural 
tendency to grave or heavy tone quality, and the 
frontale voice becomes blatant at upper C or C 
sharp, while the centrale voice is seldom reliable 
above upper E flat or E. One of the most popular 
light basses now before the public has earned an 
unenviable notoriety by the frequency of his “ crack- 
ing ’’ on the upper E flat. Though still partaking 
of the grave quality, the bass-baritone can use the 
jrontale voice agreeably and with ease up to C 
sharp, and occasionally D, and the centrale voice 
will extend to upper F. Both the light baritone 
and high baritone can extend the froniale voice 
to E flat, the centrale voice of the former being 
serviceable up to F sharp, while the latter type is 
capable of using the centrale voice as high as A flat, 
and occasionally B flat, 
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An exceptional range of high notes in the baritone 
voice sometimes leads ill-informed masters to train 
it as a tenor, but, to alter slightly the words of the 
poet :— 

“You may stretch, you may shatter the voice if you will, 

But the baritone timbre will hang round it still.” 

In accounting for the scarcity of tenor voices the 
editor of a musical journal recently said that many 
men were singing bass and baritone who ought to 
sing tenor. The contrary, however, is the truth, 
especially amongst church tenors, most of whom 
are simply basses with the falsetto range of notes 
trained downward. The saying that there are | 
three sexes—men, women, and tenors—contains 
more truth than is dreamt of in the philosophy of 
most writers on the voice. 

The crucial test for the tenor is the ability to 
sing the top F in the frontale voice without strain 
to himself and pain to the hearer. The lighter 
tenor quality is at first not always in evidence and 
only a competent master can correct this defect. 
With tenors the centrale voice is amenable to great 
extension of compass; I have trained tenors up to E 
flat in alt. without any trace of falsetto—an abomina- 
tion which is faboo in the Italian school of voice 
training. Another test for the tenor is the ability 
to enunciate clearly and easily on the upper notes. 
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This was one of the methods of Lamperti, who also 
used a system of “master notes” for mezzo- 
sopranos and sopranos, the upper F and the upper 
G being the characteristic note for each type of 
voice. In addition to the foregoing tests the mezzo- 
soprano and dramatic soprano partake of the heavy 
quality of the contralto and mezzo-contralto 
in the range of notes below lower D. With these 
aids to guide him, in addition to wide experience, 
even a skilful teacher will sometimes be in doubt 
as to the type of voice at a first hearing. But 
the plan adopted by all successful trainers is to 
find the easy range of tones in the middle voice, 
and the type will reveal itself in the process of de- 
velopment. The following table shows approxi- 
mately the middle tones :— 
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In every art except that of singing a pupil 
invariably studies with a master of the art. It is 
inconceivable that a student of the violin should 
select a pianoforte teacher to instruct him in an 
instrument upon which he (the teacher) could not 
perform, just as a student of the art of sculpture 
would not dream of sitting at the feet of a landscape 
painter. But every day thousands of misguided 
people are being trained (save the mark!) to sing 
by teachers whose only qualifications are impudence 
and the ability to strum more or less agreeably 
upon a pianoforte. In the words of Sir Charles 
Santley “a teacher of singing must be or must 
have been a good singer. It is not enough that 
he should have mixed with or heard good singers, 
or have accompanied them either as_ orchestral 
conductor or on the pianoforte or other instru- 
ment” (The Avi of Singing). Although thor- 
oughly good vocal training can be had only from a 
singer, it is equally true that many singers are not 
thoroughly good teachers. Some of them have 
not the patience to conduct the pupil through the 
drudgery of breathing, voice formation exercises, 
vocalizes, and the mechanical work connected 
with the acquirement of good diction. Cyril 
Horsford, the eminent laryngologist, in his pamphlet 
Why Voices Fail (reprinted from the Practitioner) 
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wisely says: ‘‘ Song singing is not voice training. 
Unless used as exercises, each note or word being 
studied and correctly emitted, songs given early 
to pupils, frequently to please their parents, prob- 
ably do a great deal of harm to right production. 
Before, therefore, displaying their vocal instrument, 
it is necessary to build it, for in the untrained 
voice the structural elements are, when used, 
jumbled together in an inartistic manner, and will 
eventually injure each other.” A pupil will be 
well advised to hear the singing not only of a master’s 
pupils, but of the master himself, before deciding 
to accept his tuition. And the glamour of an 
academy or.a college, or the name of some justly 
extolled master of the art, should not prevent a 
pupil exercising this very necessary precaution. 
Some enterprising teachers have spent less than 
a month in Milan, during which time they had a 
few lessons from Sabatini, and returning to Lon- 
don boldly proclaimed themselves to be authorities 
on the method of the famous teacher of John 
McCormack. While one cannot reasonably expect 
to obtain the services of a successful teacher for an 
inadequate fee, the words of the astute critic of 
the London Daily Telegraph, Mr. Robin H. Legge, are 
illuminating: ‘‘ And a most important part of the 
stock in trade of the successful trader or teacher 
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is of course his diploma or his degree. The point 
is that he is not necessarily the best teacher who is 
entitled to write the largest assortment of letters 
of the alphabet after his name, or even charge the 
highest fees.”’ There can be little doubt that a 
student will make greater progress as a private 
pupil than by entering one of our prosperous and 
much-advertised colleges and academies. The 
vocal training dispensed at these institutions is 
just now very much “on its trial,’ and in the 
chapter devoted to the subject I shall deal at 
greater length with a state of affairs that is little 
less than a national calamity. 


CHAPTER: Il 
BREATHING 


It cannot be affirmed that the literature of singing 
is altogether barren of works, by medical men and 
others, on the subject of respiration. On the 
contrary, “‘ they come not single spies, but in bat- 
talions.”’ The objection to most of them lies in 
the fact that they are devoted to the explanation 
of systems of breathing, rather than to instruction 
in a method of the art.. We read a great deal of 
the ‘‘clavicular,’”- the . “ diaphragmatic, stu 
“costal,” the “‘costal-diaphragmatic,’’ “ superior 
costal,’”’ ““ abdominal,’ and “ inferior costal’ types 
of breathing, with elaborate anatomical details 
of what goes on inside during the various processes. — 
It is my intention to avoid as far as possible any 
reference to muscular action which cannot be seen 
or felt by the student, so that this most essential 
element in the foundation of the singer’s art may 
be shorn of that exuberance of anatomical verbiage 
with which it has been the custom of most writers 
to obscure the understanding. 
26 
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That the Italian singers of the best school regard 
the acquisition of perfect breath control as a vital 
necessity can be verified by any one who will take 
the trouble to visit Covent Garden in the Grand 
Opera Season, or failing that, to procure a gramo- 
phone record of, say, Signor Bonci. To listen to 
this artist’s rendering of “La Donna é Mobile” 
is to realize the truth of the Italian saying, “‘ Chi sa 
respirare sa cantare’’: “‘ He who breathes well sings 
well.” No doubt it will astonish many to learn that 
this eminent tenor confesses to having spent several 
years in the task of mastering the art of respiration. 

The vocal student should understand at the out- 
set that breathing for singing is an abnormal act 
and one that requires constant and considerable 


}muscular development. The conditions to be 


accomplished are three: the complete inflation 
of the lungs, the compression of the inspired air, 
and the slowest and steadiest expiration. Most 
beginners, and many who are not beginners, associate 


the act of breathing with sucking air through the 


mouth or nose. This idea should be peremptorily 
banished and in its place that of expansion of the 
thorax or trunk should be instilled into the mind. 
In other words, instead of ‘‘ breathe,” use the word 


| “ expand.” 


So much for the preliminary mental attitude. 
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Now for the exercises that will develop the muscular 
system involved in the acquirement of what is 
known as the “ singing breath.” 

First Position.—Stand erect, with shoulders easily 
drawn back, purse the lips as if about to whistle 
and, by contracting the lower ribs and upper 
abdomen—space between the sternum (breast 
bone) and umbilicus (navel)—blow out the breath 
quickly and vigorously. 

Second Position.—Having exhausted the air in the 
lungs as much as possible by the preceding exercise, 
elevate the chest (not by drawing in air, but by 
muscular action only) and then, opening the mouth 
by the natural drop of the jaw, expand in the 
region of the waist (as above indicated), filling the 
lungs to their full capacity. Retain the air (not > 
by corking the breath of the throat), maintaining a 
free open throat, as long as comfortable, and exhale 
quickly by contracting around the region of the 
waist, following the expiring air with an upward and 
inward movement of the upper abdominal wall. At 
the finish of this exercise the chest must be as high 
as at the start. 

Thivd Position—With mouth easily open and 
chest high, slowly expand in the region of the 
waist, retain the air for a second or two, and gently 
exhale as slowly as possible through the pursed 
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lips. Finish-as before with chest high, ribs well 
contracted inwards, and upper abdomen compressed 
inwards and upwards. 

Fourth Position.Expand widely, and inhale 
deeply (as in second position), and exhale vigor- 
ously through the pursed lips, continuing the 
contraction in the region of the waist, even when it 
is felt that the air is completely expelled. 

Fifth Position.—Inhale as directed for second 
position, and exhale with neat and almost inaudible 
“clicks of the glottis.” This last exercise involves 
the execution of the much discussed, and greatly 
_ misunderstood coup de glotte, for a detailed explana- 
tion of which the reader should refer to Chapter 
IV. 

The foregoing table of exercises must be practised 
four times daily for a period of five minutes at each 
spell, gradually extending the periods to ten minutes. 
It will be found an excellent plan to supplement 
these exercises by cultivating the habit of strenuous 
breathing when taking the daily constitutional 
walk. On leaving the door-step, the student 
should elevate the chest, expel the air from the 
lungs vigorously, walk a few yards with the waist 
well compressed, then, with the teeth clenched 
and the nostrils stretched wide, expand around 
the waist, filling the lungs as in the second position. 
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Retain the air for a second or two, and steadily ~ 
exhale through the pursed lips, mentally counting 
the number of steps covered during the exhaling 
of the breath. Make this a habit, and the results : 
will repay you. 

A wide experience has shown the author that 
there is a marked difference in the waist movement 
in the breathing of men and of women. In menthe - 
maximum expansion is in the region of the upper 
abdomen, and in women the lower ribs have the 
wider field of expansion and contraction. Indeed, 
in the cases of my most highly gifted pupils of the — 
gentler sex, it has been observed that there is a 
marked contraction of the upper abdomen in the 
act of inspiration. The illustrations will clearly 
show, not only the actual outward movements to be © 
acquired, but the difference in type between the 
SEXES. 

Although the retraction of the upper abdomen 
in the breathing of women is the most desirable 
method to be acquired, it has been observed that. 
in many cases there is difficulty in completely accom- 
plishing it. If after three months’ conscientious 
practice the ideal method cannot be mastered, I 
have found it practical to disregard the inward 
abdominal movement in inspiration, and direct 
attention to the maximum expansion at the waist, 
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With women the great difficulty is to maintain 
the high position of the chest during the respiratory 
act. No effort must be spared to attain this indis- 
pensable elevation of the chest. Open-air practice 
is strongly recommended for the purpose. Let the 
earnest student of the fair sex diligently perform 
the following exercise while walking. Exhale the 
breath vigorously by contracting in the region of 
the lower ribs; elevate the chest by muscular 
action only; breathe deeply, through the nose, 
expanding the lower ribs slowly and completely; 
then cover as many steps as possible with the 

highest elevation of the upper chest. Purse the 
lips, exhale by a steady contraction of the lower 
ribs, and when the breath is completely exhaled 
relax the chest. After a few minutes’ rest repeat 
the exercise at intervals until symptoms of fatigue 
appear. 

The student who does not make it a rule to per- 
form these exercises daily may abandon the hope 
of ever becoming a singer of more than mediocre 
ability. Once a day a record should be made of 
the “breath length” in the following manner. 
Breathe deeply in second position, and note the 
emission of the air by mentally counting the seconds 
with a watch. With beginners it will be found 
that the period during which a breath can be 
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steadily exhaled varies from fifteen to thirty seconds. 
After training, the period covered will reach 120 
seconds, or longer. 

Alessandro Bonci, probably the greatest lyric 
tenor of our time, says: ‘‘ The lungs must be 
treated as a tube of paint. Press the tube at the 
end, follow on, and the entire contents will be 
exhausted ; but squeeze the tube in the middle and 
only part is used, a portion remaining at the bottom 
of the tube.... The cause of many singers’ 
voices going after being a few years before the public 
is incorrect breathing.”” In his admirable work 
Principles of Singing (published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.), Albert R. Bach, the eminent 
bass-baritone of La Scala, Milan, writes: Tite 
ability to produce a beautiful rich tone with the 
most moderate expenditure of breath betokens 
the artist. Portamento, legato, and messa dt voce 
_ (crescendo and decrescendo), require particularly 


quiet and deep breathing.” Sims Reeves, un- . 


questionably the greatest tenor that England has 
yet produced, said: ‘“ Breathing is an exercise in 
itself. Singers should not purposely study the 


anatomical conditions of the throat and lungs. For 


the practical purpose of singing, a knowledge of the 


muscles of the throat is as useless as a knowledge © 


of the muscles of the arm is for the playing of cricket.’ 
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It should not be forgotten that breathing is 
only a means to an end, that is to say, we should 
breathe well in order to sing well. Some singers 
now before the public seem to think that having . 
acquired a commendable control of their breath- 
ing it is necessary to exhibit it on all occasions by 
unduly sustaining notes, especially high notes, the 
over-elaboration of messa di voce, morendo, etc., to 
the ruin of the composer’s intention. In one case 
we heard a young baritone utterly destroy 
“Tl Prologo”’ of I Paglacci, and Escamillo’s air - 
from Carmen, by a vulgar display of breathing 
power. On another ‘occasion the top D in 
M. V. White’s ‘exhilarating ‘‘ King Charles” was. 
sustained until one longed to heave a brick at the 
misguided vocalist. We read an account recently 
of an enterprising singer sustaining a top G for 
fifty-eight seconds. Prodigious, but not singing! 
Let the student remember that singing is the art 
of painting with vocal tone and not a medium 
for the display of personal vanity, either in the 
direction of extreme notes, or in abnormal power of 
sustaining them. 


CHAPTER Ry, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT 


In an age such as ours, when speed appears to be 
the be all and end all of human endeavour, it is 
well to utter a word of warning to those who think 
that anything in the domain of art is to be accom- 
plished by what are familiarly known as “ get there 
quick ’’ methods. Vocal development, either in 
speech or song, is a matter of slow growth. When 
one is dealing with British students—and by British 
is meant those who speak the English language 
only—vocal development at the outset means the 
substitution of good vocal habits for the evil habits 
engendered by faulty breathing and careless speech. 
It will easily be understood that such a process 
excludes the element of hurry, and only the con- 
scientious teacher of singing knows the herculean 
efforts of concentration and perseverance that must 
be sustained by both master and pupil if anything 
in the nature of a satisfactory result is to be attained. 
One of the main causes of the deplorable state of 
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inefficiency which is the general rule amongst pro- 
fessional singers of English nationality to-day, is 
undoubtedly the lack of attention on the part of 
many teachers to the drilling of the pupil in the 
elements of vocal culture. I use the word drilling 
advisedly, for it is by the constant repetition of 
certain exercises specially designed for the purpose 
that the soldier reaches a high state of efficiency as 
a fighting machine. The student who is not pre- 
pared to submit and the master who is not deter- 
mined to resort to a systematic course of vocal 
drilling are courting failure ab initio. In order to 
derive full benefit from the execution of the vocal 
exercises that follow, there are certain conditions 
of mind which must be firmly established. 

In the first place it should be realized that there 
is no such thing as a /igh note or a low note. To 
many this may appear to be a startling statement, 
but a little reflection will suffice to prove its truth. 
We are accustomed to call the treble notes of a 
pianoforte the high notes, and the bass notes the 
low notes, but it is a matter of mechanical arrange- 
ment only that places the treble notes on the right 
hand and the bass notes on the left. Again the 
staff notation gives us an even stronger delusion as 
to height and depth in relation to pitch, and it is 
one of the many advantages of the Tonic Solfa 
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method that it conveys no such erroneous idea to 
the mind. One note differs from another, in so far 
as pitch is concerned, by the number and amplitude 
of its vibrations, and it would be well to think of 
- notes as “slow” or “ fast’ as a first step towards 
vocal development. This attitude of mind will 
tend to prevent the craning of the neck in attempt- 
ing to sing notes at one end of the scale and the 
pushing of the jaw and chin downwards in emitting 
notes at the other end of the scale. The latter fault 
is common to many basses, and the former is the 
outward and visible sign of the amateur tenor 
The difficulty in getting away from the accepted 
terms usually employed in writing of singing is 
overwhelming when one wishes clearly to convey 
a helpful direction towards the best results, but 
perhaps a statement in every-day terms will not 
be open to misconstruction. Therefore establish the 
mental attitude thus—Think high notes down and low 
notes up, or in other words invert the scale. With 
regard to volume, no effort should be made to culti- 
vate stentorian power, but, on the contrary, where 
it exists care should be taken to subdue it. The 
importance of absolute freedom of throat, flexi- 
bility of jaw, and mobility of lips cannot be over- 
estimated. It has been found that the throat 
can be kept well opened by the act of yawning, 
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and also by setting up the idea when singing that | 
one is, as it were, drinking in the notes. The > 
“method ”’ employed in this chapter refers to the 
cultivation of the soprano voice, but with certain 
modifications it will be found equally suitable to the 
tenor voice. All the exercises should be executed 
at medium power with yawning throat and smiling 
lips. For attaining flexibility of jaw the following 
should be practised :— 
EXERCISE [ 
RAY FAH LAH FAH 


Ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, 





Ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, 





Ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, 





Ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, 





Ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, 
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Ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, 





ee 


Ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah, 


Ray fah lah fah, ray fah lah fah. 

In executing this exercise each syllable must be 
clearly pronounced, with a free swing of the jaw. 
The speed should be gradually increased but never 

eyond the point of distinct articulation. Forsome 
months the student should practise before a mirror 
so as to observe the movements of jaw, lips, space 
between the teeth, etc. Lamperti wrote: “I 
recommend the constant use of a looking-glass to 
correct the defects (into which it is easy to fall) 
of changing the natural expression of the face and 
pushing forward the chin, which interferes with the 
free action of the throat.” 

The following exercise will be found effective for 
bringing the lips to a state of mobility, but it should 
be remembered that the exercise is designed for 
that purpose only and xofas a means for forming the 
lips into what are known as “ vowel shapes.” As 
Garcia wisely taught, “The real mouth of a singer 
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ought to be considered the pharynx.” “The vari- 
ous vowels should be formed with as little lip 
movement as possible.” But in the preliminary 
exercise under consideration, as the object to be 
attained is the utmost freedom of the lips, the most 
exaggerated movement in the formation of the 
vowels is demanded. “ Lah,” “ Bay,’ and ‘“ Nee,” 
with mouth well opened and lips widely stretched ; 
“ Poh,” with lips well rounded and the ‘“ Oh” 
pronounced as in English, and “ Too,” with lips 
well protruded. This exercise should be sung 
rapidly. 


EXERCISE II 
LAH BAY NEE POH TOO 


ee 
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Lah bay nee poh too, lah baynee poh too, lah bay nee poh too, lah bay nee poh too, 
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Lah bay nee poh too, lah baynee poh too, lah bay nee poh too, lah bay nee poh too. 
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The foregoing exercises should be practised three 
or four times daily in periods of not more than ten 
minutes for several weeks before any attempt is 
made to “place” the voice. At this stage it is 
well to consider what is meant by the art of singing. 
To my mind it means the power of painting pictures 
through the medium of vocal tone wedded to words, 
and the end of all study is to obtain command over 
the various shades of tone-colour from the brightest 
to the darkest. The true artist should possess 
perfect diction, complete breath control, and full 
facility of tone-colour. Sims Reeves said: ‘“ Colours 
are necessary in the voice before a song can be done 
successfully. Singing a song is like painting a 
picture—the voice conveys to the mind the beauty 
and meaning of a song, just as the eye conveys 
to the mind the beauty and meaning of a picture. 
But if the performer sings in one uniform colour 
of tone from beginning to end, the result is monotony 
and ineffectiveness. Light and shade in singing 
do not consist of singing passages loud and soft 
alternately ; they consist in using the various 
colours of the voice to suit the sentiment of the 
words.”’ 

With this statement to guide us, a clear con- 
ception of the technique involved in the acquire- 
ment of command of tone-colour is of the utmost 
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importance. The Italian School of Singing has 
handed down a vowel scheme of especial value in 
this respect. The main line in the accompanying 
diagram is known under various titles; the arco 
vocale, ponte cantore and, as I prefer to call it, 
“the vowel-segment.” 

The line drawn from the back of the upper teeth 
down to the lower end of the pharynx is, like the 
equator, purely imaginary, but nevertheless of 
great assistance in giving the student a visible 
idea of the natural point of location of the principal 
vowel sounds. The vowel I (ee) is the most forward 
vowel, or as Garcia has it: “ The Italian J being 
the most ringing vowel, it may be employed to give 
brilliancy to other vowels.” It is therefore essen- 
tial that the voice must be trained “ forward,” 
or in other words, towards the I (ee) position on 
the vowel-segment. Of course the vowel I (ee) 
is susceptible of many timbres, and the brightest 
timbre must at first be cultivated. This offers 
the greatest difficulty to English singers. The 
desired quality will be arrived at by means of what 
is known as humming dans le masque, or focussing 
the tone in the face. In Exercise III the Mee must 
be preceded by a slight hum, which should be felt 
to vibrate at the bridge of the nose, and care must 
be taken to avoid any preliminary sound in the 
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throat, which should be kept freely open by main- 
taining the yawning position. Each note must be 
released with a smart movement of the lips on the 
M. If properly emitted the tone should be the 
brightest and most ringing of which the voice is 
capable. When facility in singing a free ringing 
“Mee” has! been attained, the syllable ‘“ Lee” 
may be introduced to give flexibility to the tongue, 
but the same ringing quality must be preserved. 
In the execution of the syllable “ Tee,”’ 
serving the characteristic ring of ‘‘ Mee,” special 
attention must be directed to the tongue. The 
unruly member must not be allowed to stiffen or 
to rise at the root and so block the throat. Most 
pupils make the mistake of pushing the tongue too 
vigorously against the upper teeth. This should 
be avoided by keeping the tongue “ sloppy’”’ and 
articulating the syllable by a loose flip of the tip 
of the tongue against the upper front teeth. With 
regard to the opening of the mouth, Garcia’s rule 
should be followed: “ The mouth should be opened 
by the natural fall of the jaw. This movement, 
which separates the jaws by the thickness of a 
finger and leaves the lips alone, gives the mouth 
an easy and natural form.... The exaggerated 
opening favours neither low nor high notes. In the 
latter case it may help the vocalist to scream, but 


while pre- 
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that is not singing.’ The ideal position of the 
mouth may be acquired by keeping in mind that 
the teeth should be well apart for I (ee) and the 
same aperture preserved for all other vowels. 
Albert B. Bach, in his Principles of Singing (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.), lays down, ‘‘ The 
singer should endeavour when singing I (ee) and E 
(eigh) to keep the teeth as much as possible apart ; — 
and again in singing O (oh) and U (00), he should ~ 
resist as much as possible the tendency to close the — 
lips.” In the early stages of training, constant ~ 


reference to the mirror should be made to observe 4 


that this rule is obeyed. 


EXERCISE III 
MEE LEE TEE 


seas Sarena re 


Mee mee mee mee, mee mee mee mee, etc. 
Lee lee lee lee, lee lee lee lee, ete. 
Tee tee tee tee, tee tee tee tee, aj: 


Gare mame ered 
leape B52 eee ae 
a =e ieee? Kaunas 


pee rupee ares . 
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f Exercise IV is designed for the cultivation of 
legato or the binding of the notes in a perfect 
sequence of sound, without jerk or push. It con- 
sists in steadily sustaining each tone up to the com- 
mencement of its successor. Lamperti states: 
“ Without legato there is no singing—Chi non 
lega non cania: “He who does not bind does not 
sing.” In performing this exercise it should be 
borne in mind that the notes must be drawn into 
the voice in each scale, i.e., the G must not be pushed 
into the G#, but before leaving the G, the G# must 
be mentally drawn into the starting note. The 
breath must be taken slowly and fully at each rest 
and the starting note must be sung piano on the 
hum. The second note in the bar must be strongly 
accented and the scale completed with a slight 
cres. in ascending and a marked decres. in descending. 
Care must be taken to keep the intervals in tune 


especially in descending. These exercises should be 
extended from the example given, semitone by 


: 


| 


semitone, up to the octave. 


EXERCISE IV 


MEE MEE-EE-EE 


: cee eta a ea: a Gee] 7 
(ae pe eee 


Mee mee-ee-ee, mee mee-ee-ee, Mee Mee-ee-ce, Mee Mee-ee-ee, 
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NT ROPES Ao Ree are, 
YF ete lee tee ae le ee 
(=== {ee ae P= e=3e= eel? sl 


Mee mee-ee-ee, Mee mee-ee-ee, Mee Mee-ce-ce, mee mee-e€e-ce, 


es Se taacd ses ae 
Gees aa 


Mee mee-ee-ee, mee mee-ee-ee, mee mee-ee-ee, Mee MEe-ce-ce. 





When the vowel I (ee) can be emitted with a free — 


and easy ringing tone up to the limit of the frontale 
voice, or what is more generally known in English 


as the open voice, which in the case of the soprano 
voice will extend to upper E, F and rarely Fo, ~ 
the vowel E (eigh) may be studied. The pronun-— 
ciation of the vowels on the vowel-segment be- 
ing in the Italian manner the E (eigh) must be 
sounded without the diphthong, a remark which 
applies also to the vowel O (oh). These two vowels" 
are difficult for English singers, although those of 
Irish and Scottish nationality master them with 
little trouble. The object of the exercise is to place : 


the vowel E (eigh) in the same position dans le 


masque as I (ee). Care must be taken to hum the 
M and get full brightness on the ‘‘ Mee,” so that_ 


the “‘ May ” following will ring in the same direction. 


a eT melt Lt oe ee eee 





ii 
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EXERCISE V 


MEE MAY, LEE LAY, TEE TAY 


= SSSrSS =e ae | 
¢ 


Mee may mee may, mee may mee may, etc. 
Lee lay lee lay, lee lay lee lay, etc. 
mee tay tee.tay, :tee tay tee tay, etc. 


— 


(gazed eae eee eres 


== . -SSEso 


After ease of emission has been acquired Exercise 
VI may be studied on the same lines as Exercise 
IV. The student must cultivate the brightest 
quality of E (eigh) of which the voice is capable. 


EXERCISE VI 


MEE MAY-AY-AY 


= 
A 


ayain ee 
Seereipeere foe Sereinsee: 


Mee may-ay-ay, mee may-ay-ay, mee may-ay-ay, Mee May-ay-ay, 
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“Pl eeay Kee ay Nai. 


sr es = a ana =p3 
as erie eee =e 


Mee may-ay-ay, mee May-ay-ay, mee may-ay-ay, mee May-ay-ay, 














a ee Ses 4a & 
£2 9- a{e=ae= a i MP OE TG DS ge os 
eas 82978 -— [9-2-9 8 fe we —e-| 
z@ 


Mee may-ay-ay, mee may-ay-ay, mee may-ay-ay, Mee-May-ay-ay, 


The study of the vowel A (ah) should be ap- 
proached without any preconceived idea as to the 
pattern of tone to be cultivated. One often reads 
directions as to A (ah) being pronounced as in 
father, and in farm. Nothing could be more 
mischievous. In the word father the colour given 
to the A (ah) will vary considerably, according to 
the expression. For instance, ‘‘ Father O'Flynn,” 
“Father Almighty,’ and “ Father, forgive them,” 
suggest widely different: shades of tone-colour. 
Therefore the student’s efforts should be directed 
towards obtaining the brightest and most ringing 
quality of which the vowel A (ah) is capable. It 
may be taken as an axiom of voice training that 
the brightest quality of a given vowel having been 
obtained all other qualities are comparatively easy 
of acquirement. Proceed to develop the ringing 
quality of A (ah) with the aid of Exercise VII. 
Especial attention should be directed to the space 
between the teeth. The tendency at first will be 
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to open the mouth unduly on the “ Mah.” This 
must be avoided by taking care to drop the jaw 
sufficiently on the “‘ Mee’ and to keep the same © 
easy aperture for the “ Mah.” Observe the move- 
ments by constant reference to the mirror. The 
vowel A (ah) should be slightly dulled about upper 
CZ, or D, otherwise the tone will become unpleasantly 
blatant, but the dulling must not be overdone, and 
all tendency to slip into the centrale, or closed voice, 
as it is known in English, must be rigorously 
repressed. 


EXERCISE VII 


MEE MAH, LEE LAH, TEE TAH 





——G_e__o_a__e_ 


Vv 
0 SESS ay aa ah a a 
Seeeieee 











Mee mah mee mah, mee mah mee mah, etc. 
Lee lah lee lah, lee Jah lee Jah, etc, 
Tee tah tee tah, tee tah tee tah, ete. - 


eae ade 

Vv Vv Vv Vv 
ee lhe 5 > a SESE ASE Hr sk Nora es 
eee eerie 


(Sees eee ee 


; E 
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With many voices the difficulty of cultivating 
the brightest quality of A (ah) is most pronounced, 
and infinite watchfulness on the part of the master, 
and infinite care and patience on the part of the 
pupil, must be exercised. When the desired quality 
has been attained, the legato may be developed with 
the assistance of Exercise VIII, extending the 
example given, semitone by semitone, up to the 
octave. 


EXERCISE VIII 


MEE MAH-AH-AH 


ne Meni 


Mee nhs ah-ah, mee mah-ah-ah, mee mah-ah-ah, mee mah-ah-ah, 


dite 
ie ae pies one eee ra | 





Mee mah-ah-ah, mee mah-ah-ah, mee mah-ah- ae mee mah-ah-ah, 


Geers = Breer rere! 


Mee mah-ah-ah, mee mah-ah-ah, mee mah-ah-ah, mee mah-ah-ah. 


The series of vowels I, E, A, O, U, embraced by 
the vowel-segment should be trained to a definite 
quality of brightness or ring. This can be accom- 
plished by using the Exercise IX. 
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EXERCISE IX 


MEE MAY MAH MOH MOO 





SSS ee se 
ss J — ——— 
Mee may mah moh moo, mee may moh moh moo, 
—— Es Pa Mew CES. et PPTL HP 
—e iE =e =a iw eet aes sei 
Mee may mah moh moo, mee may mah moh moo, 
———} ——— ff 
—_~_o—__ o_o —_~__ 2 2 = 
a Se eee 
Mee may mah moh moo, mee may mah moh moo, 
ae ae ae ea | 
———— Se 
Mee may ae moh moo, mee may mah moh moo. 


The student must preserve the ringing tone on 
all the vowels, maintain the same aperture between 
the teeth for each vowel, and pronounce the O (oh) 
and U (oo) in the Italian manner. The hum on 
the initial ‘‘ Mee’ must be well defined in order to 
carry the frontal resonance through the succeeding 
vowels. 

It should not be lost sight of that the great object 
in the foregoing exercises is the development of the 
brightest quality of each vowel in the “ frontale,”’ 
or open voice, although the centrale, or so-called 
head voice, may, and in certain circumstances 
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should be carried down through the range of the 
frontale voice, the latter must never be forced be- 
yond its proper limits into the domain of the 
centrale voice. 

Exercise X should be practised to give ease and 
freedom in the emission of frontale tones, and must 
be executed on the vowels A (ah); E (eigh); 
and O (oh); but mainly on A (ah). All timbres 
of the frontale voice must be employed. In the 
extreme upper notes of the frontale voice there 
will be a tendency for the E (eigh) and O (oh) to 
slip into the centrale, or head voice, and great care 
must be taken to avoid this fault, which will ruin 
the voice if not vigilantly guarded against. 


EXERCISE X 


MAH-AH-AH-AH 


Mah-ah-ah-ah- ah- ah- ah-ah- ah-ah-ah-ah- ah, 


Mah- ah-ah-ah - ah-ah-ah-ah - ah- ah-ah-ah- ah, 


(ans ee 
—s je? whe te? 2 hee —o— oF 


©" Mah-ah-ah-ah- ah-ah-ah-ah - ah-ah-ah-ah- ah, 


ef 
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— Seana =—> Bey : — rier => 


Mah- ah-ah-ah- ah-ah-ah-ah - ah- ah-ah-ah- ah, 


=> => — =e > Phanak > 
[aerate pete te petal 


Mah- ah-ah-ah - ah-ah-ah-ah - ah-ah-ah-ah- ah, 





S25 = 





=> > 


eae ery ae peer ne 
je ta Ow te 
= Cae hues 


Mah-ah-ah-ah - ah-ah-ah-ah - ah-ah-ah-ah- ah. 





The froniale voice has always been regarded by 
the Italian School as the foundation of the vocal 


structure, and many months may be profitably 


devoted to its development. Unless ample time 
be spent in the intelligent performance of the fore- 
going exercises insuperable difficulties in the acquire- 
ment of ease, volume, and compass will inevitably 
ensue. The student should take to heart the words 
of Sims Reeves : ‘‘ The supreme evil of present-day 
training, particularly in the large music schools, 
is the desire to rush out everything as soon as 
possible. ... The voice cannot be forced into 
full flower ere its time ; it is not a plant in a hot- 
house. If the student has not the leisure to become 
a good singer, neither has the public the time nor the 
money to hear him.” 
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When the solid foundation of the voice has 
been laid with the frontale tone, the cultivation 
of the centrale, head voice, or mezza voce, as it is 
variously called, may be entered upon. In prac- 
tising Exercise XI it should never be forgotten 
that any formidable difficulty that may arise can 
almost invariably be traced to lack of development 
of the frontale voice. Indeed, it can safely be 
said that the centrale voice will be present as soon 
as the foundation has been truly laid. Although 
the centrale voice has been said to start at E, F, 
or F 2, for sopranos, the study of this voice should 
start at G and be continued downwards as indi- 
cated in this exercise. 


EXERCISE XI 


RAY FAH CLA URGG 








oy nee 
me iy elie = 
eae ee eee pe 
grea 2 =e=—SE 
Ray fah lah roo, ray fah lah roo, ray fah lah roo, 





Ray fah lah roo, ray fah lahf roo, ray fah lah f roo. 
y 


roh, ron. 
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The Ray, fah, lah, should be sung with medium 
power, and the roo piano in a light voice, similar to 
the male falsetto. The extreme notes (i.e. those 
above G) should be rarely practised and seldom forte. 
The great Tamagno used to say: “I never sing 
a high note fortissimo unless I am paid to do so.” 
It is the practice of Melba on those days when she 
has to appear in public to sing a scale up to D in 
alt. and if her voice is easy she feels sure of singing 
with any degree of power that the music may demand. 
Of the head register Garcia said: ‘‘ This register 
forms the purest and brightest portion of the soprano 
voice; but frequently the charming softness, so 
pleasing in the high notes, is perversely turned into 
tormenting yells that almost injure the ear of the 
listener.” 

Many months of steady work must be endured 
before the frontale (chest) and centrale (head) 
voice can be emitted with ease in every degree 
of power from pp to ff. The period varies con- 
siderably according to the possession by the pupil 
of what we may term “ vocal instinct.’’ Not until 
this state of proficiency has been reached should 
the exercises for uniting the cenivale with the 
frontale voice be started. 
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EXERCISE XII 


MAY, MOH 
Frontale. Centrale. 
aint 


| = 


= - - = - = - = - - ~- - - - - = = 





- - - - =- - - - - - - - - - - - = 


Start this exercise on Moh in the frontale voice, 
increasing the volume so that the F is emitted with 
full power in the frontale voice. Swell on the F 
and diminish into the centrale voice and complete 
the descending scale in the latter voice. This 
exercise must also be practised with May on the 
same lines. The utmost care must be taken to 
avoid slipping back into the frontale voice in de- 
scending. The following should also be practised 
to attain freedom with the centrale voice. 


EXERCISE XIII 


MEE, MAY, MOH 


M eas 
nat ES Gy FOSS 
ee eae Soe tert Sess 
— eee eee co 
Mee 9. (Sue os iS) on ee ine = 
May (<9 - <0 = iss) Ae pe le 2 
Moh «<0 '~ r= = spi =) 2 oe 


Use the combinations Mee, May, ané¢ Moh in 
turn, entirely in the centrale voice. 
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When the cenivale voice has become responsive 
to the will, Exercise XIV, which involves the 
miessa di voce (crescendo and decrescendo), may be 
studied and must be diligently practised so that 
the centrale and frontale may become united. 


EXERCISE XIV 






























MOH, MAY 
Hee di voce. 
<> 
lod — =e —— = 
Moh moh moh moh moh, 
May may Bee may may may, 
—<— <—_ <—— <——_— <=> 
Vv Vv Vv VM 
| —te!_,—_tre VY gs“ = 
Moh moh moh moh moh. 
May may may may may. 


Attack the E firmly, but without violence, on 
Moh and May, in the fron vale” voice. Swell the 
tone to its full capacity, but do not strain. Let the 
tone fade away, but in the diminuendo support 
the breath so that the voice does not slip. If the 
breath is properly managed in the diminuendo, 
the voice will display the veiled resonance of the 
centrale tone. When the student can swell this 
tone without alteration of colour and without 
slipping into the frontale voice, a step in vocal 
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technique will have been reached to which many 
popular singers of English nationality have not 
yet attained. 

In the acquirement of compass, volume, and in- 
tensity hurry is the greatest enemy against which 
we have to contend. The vocal student should 
never forget that these most desirable qualities 
are the reward of study and practice on right lines, 
and that nothing is more calculated to impede true 
progress than misguided attempts to force compass 
or volume. The words of Caruso, the eminent 
tenor, should sink deep into the mind of every am- 
bitious singer: “It has often struck me, in a 
lengthy experience as a singer, that there is one 
point in particular about the human voice which is 
far too little appreciated by the rising generation 
of aspiring vocalists, and that is its wonderful 
reciprocity. Tend it, nurse it, ‘ feed it on a proper 
diet,’ and it will invariably comport itself in the 
most amiable manner.”” Andagain: “Since the days 
of the old Italian masters there can be no shadow of 
doubt that, musically, we have advanced con- 
siderably ; but sometimes, when I think of the 
rather slipshod methods of cultivating the voice 
advocated by many so-called ‘ professors’ to-day, 
the thought impresses itself on my mind that the 
detailed principles of the old Italian masters, who 
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above all other considerations insisted on a long 
course of voice training as being the only possible 
means to the attainment of the best art, possessed 
more to recommend them than do many of the 
medern ‘artifices’ of voice cultivation.” In 
the direction of volume, intensity, and compass 
the great Neapolitan tenor has no rival, much less 
an equal, and yet he tells us: “I well remember 
that at this period my voice was so thin that my 
fellow-pupils were wont to declare that it resembled 
nothing quite so much as ‘the wind which passes 
through an open window.’” It would be im- 
possible to produce more convincing testimony as 
to the paramount value of sustained study and 
practice, than these words from the pen of the most 
popular tenor of the twentieth century. 

In the whole range of vocal polemics no point 
has been more furiously debated than the efficacy, 
or otherwise, of the use of the coup de glotte, or 
“ shock of the glottis.” To my mind its opponents 
appear to have based their attacks upon a gross 
exaggeration of the real meaning of the term. 
Violence and “the shock of the glottis” are re- 
garded by many as synonymous terms. But the 
coup de glotte is no more a swipe of the glottis than 
a coup dil is a smack in the eye.- The extra- 
_ ordinary adyocacy of a grossly distorted form of 
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this attack by the late Charles Lunn, who regarded 
laryngeal explosions as the panacea for all vocal 
evils, can be described only as acute glottomania. 
No master could be more opposed to violence than 
Manuel Garcia, and his definition of the “stroke 
of the glottis ’ can be taken as that which is under- 
stood and accepted by intelligent disciples of the 
Italian school of singing. “‘ The stroke of the © 
glottis’ is somewhat similar to the cough, though 
differing essentially in that it needs only the delicate 
action of the lips of the glottis, and not the impulse 
of the air.’”’ And speaking of the exercise involving 
the coup de glotte he further observes: “ At first 
the exercise must not exceed two or three minutes 
in duration.” And again: “If the vowels A (ah) 
and E (eigh) should not act efficaciously on the 
glottis, the vowel I (ee) should be employed with 
firmness, but without violence.’ One can well 
believe that violent explosions of the glottis are cal-_ 
culated to produce nodes on the vocal cords and even 
actual distortions of the cords themselves, but I 
am also convinced that specific exercises directed 
to expanding and relaxing the vocal cords are of 
great importance in directly developing vocal 
intensity and endurance. But all practice in this 
direction must be done under the supervision of a 
master who is capable of demonstrating the exercises, 
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and who, as a singer, understands the danger of 
excessive work. 


EXERCISE XV 








a> = aeee =| 


Ah- - - - - - Qhralahiee  sllsaty =e sy, amen mine ah ah ah, 


7 nie ao 2 V i, Mp ats ae 
a = pee ise — eas 
ae. © gg ome a ae F ES 





@ 





gp Mg pean 
—- ete 
saa 


ah ah ah, ah- - - + = = ah ah ah, 


This exercise should be started with a neat 
articulation of the glottis on the first note of each 
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bar, and sung legato, preserving the bright quality 
of “ Ah” right through. The student is cautioned — 
against any violence in the attack, and not more 
than five minutes daily should be devoted to this 
study, except by those possessing voices of ex- 
ceptional vigour. All exercises involving the cowp 
de glotte must be immediately followed by Exercise 
XVI. 


EXERCISE XVI 


MAH ; 
SO ve 
=== 
e -2- to- t= 


Mah mah mah mah mah mah mah mah mah 
V 


ae =e 


Mah mah mah mah mah mah mah mah mah. 


In this exercise each note must be preceded by 
a steady hum, which should start well dans le masque 
without the slightest preliminary sound in the throat. 
The jaw must be dropped loosely and there must be 
an entire absence of stiffness about the throat and 
mouth. : 

The voice will now be in a sufficiently developed 
state to be “ played upon,” and the various styles of 
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singing should be cultivated by means of Vocalizzi. 
I do not advocate the use of Solfeggi, believing with 
Lamperti, that at this stage “‘ The pronunciation 
is apt to fatigue the throat.” The Vocalizzi by 
Gaetano Nava (Ricordi), with whom Santley studied 
in Italy, have much to recommend them. They 
should be sung to the vowels, I (ee), A (ah), E (eigh) 
and O (oh). Unfortunately the series has been rather 
spoiled by the editing of the late Mr. Blower, who 
has peppered the exercises with breath marks. These 
marks should be disregarded and breath taken only 
at the rests. The interpolation of breath marks to 
such an extent as appears in this edition is a retro- 
grade step which cannot be too severely condemned. 
If the student is too lazy to acquire a workman-like 
“breath length,” or the teacher too indolent or 
time-serving to insist upon an accomplishment so 
vital to success, the work of a master of Nava’s 
eminence should not be mutilated in order to pander 
to their stupidity. The student will derive great 
benefit from the daily exercise of the voice by the 
use of Nava’s 24 Solfeggi (published by Ricordi), 
but sung on simple vowels as Vocalizzi. No. 6 
given below is an excellent example. It should 
be sung Allegro at first, and gradually slowed down 
until it can be sung Andantino—bui without inter- 
polated breath marks, indicated thus ©, 
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Andantino 


voce [2g oe2| SS 
fae = eae 
ayes ss gsa 


ee cae ae gc 


Ss aged 
fe BD 





ANDANTINO 











BCI pn Bs 
See a = Soe 
fe Le pe tea 
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GaSe a= Si cee= eed 
} ae So asco oer 
= ——— iapenee af 
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SS = 
= an =—— ae oe 





: eerie cceee prrefiterss ee ——— 
pen ee 


== = =F — SSREeD om Se 
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Judicious and persistent work with Vocalizzi 
will result in the attainment of as much flexibility 
as the individual voice is capable of developing, 
and one of the secrets of vocal longevity is the 
maintenance of flexibility. Although flexibility 
is the characteristic of the light soprano, it should 
be as assiduously cultivated by bass, baritone, tenor, 
contralto, and mezzo-soprano. Many teachers take 
it for granted that voices of the heavier type will 
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not respond to these exercises, but such an attitude 
is utterly mistaken. It is true they do not respond 
so readily, but respond they must, if success is to 
be achieved. 

The study of the Shake should not be confined 
to the soprano voice only, but should be under- 
taken by all types of voice. Nearly all the com- 
posers of the “ bel canto ” period have supplied 
this form of vocal embellishment for all voices. 
Sims Reeves said: ‘ Great flexibility and lightness 
of voice are not absolutely necessary for acquiring 
the Shake, it is an ornament equally within the 
means of the heaviest bass as the most delicate 
soprano.” The following exercise for the develop- 
ment of the Shake handed down from the Bernacchi 
School (Bologna) should be practised on the vowels 
E (eigh) and A (ah). 


THE SHAKE 
AYE, AH—1 
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Greer eer eer Fetes = 


When the first exercise has been mastered, No. 2 
must be sung as marked. The Shake must be pre- 
ceded by the messa di voce, strongly marking the 
auxiliary note immediately following. The voice 
should now be detached by a short break, as indi- 
cated by the rest, and then, without taking breath, 
start the Shake. The first notes should be sung 
quite slowly, and those succeeding with gradually 
increasing speed, finishing slowly. Unless this rule 
is strictly enforced, there will be a disposition to 
execute the Shake with a full breath, and with chest 
pressure, the result being the abomination known to 
the Italian as the tvillo caprino, or “ Shake of the 
goat.” 

A command having been obtained over the vocal 
instrument to such a degree that the voice is obedient 
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to the will of the singer through its entire compass 
and capable of every variety of tone colour, the 
study of ‘canto sillabico,” or singing coupled 
with words, may be commenced. 

The amount of time that should be devoted to 
vocal practice will, of course, vary with the indi- 
vidual, but the great thing is regularity. Little and 
often should be the rule, taking care to avoid over 
fatigue and to keep within the limits of the re- 
cuperative powers of the system. Herbert Spencer 
said that—‘“‘ Up to a certain point appliances are 
needful for results, but beyond that point results 
decrease as appliances increase.”’ Therefore, up 
to a ‘certain limit, the waste of tissue and muscle 
resulting from exercise of the vocal organs is re- 
placed by newer and stronger material, but beyond 
that point strength diminishes as exercise increases, 
and it is just here that the experienced teacher, 
who is a singer and not merely a pianoforte player, 
can be trusted to steer the pupil in safety to the 
harbour of success. As a rule it will be found that 
four spells of half an hour each will suffice for the 
daily vocal work of the student who has passed 
the elementary stages of “voice placing’’ and 
“vocalizing.” Young professional singers should 
be careful to keep their voices from getting “ stale ”’ 
by indiscretions in practising. In this connexion 
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Melba has written: “ Before attempting to hum 
over any music, I am always careful to phrase 
it on the keyboard and commit it to memory. 
Young singers too often take a new song or réle 
to the piano, and, without any knowledge of it, 
begin to use and waste the voice in a preliminary 
that could be equally well accomplished on a 
mechanical instrument. They chop and hack at 
their voices, not in any effort at vocal accomplish- 
ment, but merely for the purpose of memorizing.”’ 


CHAPTER 
DICTION AND INTERPRETATION 


IN an article referring to the revival of Sullivan’s 
Ivanhoe at Covent Garden a few years ago, the 
well-informed and fearless critic of the London 
Observer wrote :— 

“Yet it seems to me, the present performance 
shows only too clearly that even this comparatively 
obvious music, exercising no strain on a fairly 
cultivated intelligence, succeeded over and over again 
in displaying weaknesses of vocalization that would 
scarcely have been permitted public display a 
generation ago. This is quite apart from the 
question of enunciation, which is a most serious one 
in the consideration of English opera, and calls for 
immediate attention on the part of all concerned, 
and the worst of it all is, one must recognize the fact 
that in the present season the best of the available 
contemporary native artists has been secured by the 
management, who are in no wise to blame in this 
splendid attempt to encourage English art. Tocome 
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to bedrock, it seems undeniable that our educational 
resources are for practical purposes flimsy and 
futile. The influential and prosperous official and 
unofficial colleges and academies, and the thousand 
and one independent private instructors with 
original and catch-penny voice-producing methods, 
provide the serious obstacle to progress. Once 
touched with the glamour of the operatic stage our 
singers will have a source of interest which has been 
denied them in the past, and no doubt will work 
hard and endeavour to realize the ideals of their 
profession. But these ideals must be continuously 
pointed out and insisted on. They cannot be in- 
stinctively achieved, and the essentials of the art of 
singing are not the least important.”’ 

No one who had the misfortune to be present at 
one of these performances can deny the truth of this 
indictment. Indeed, parts of the opera were so 
badly rendered as to approach perilously near the 
borders of burlesque. In the matter of diction the 
exhibition was deplorable ; with only one exception, 
the singers failed utterly to get their words across 
the footlights : and this, be it remembered, was not 
a performance by enthusiastic but misguided 
amateurs, but the work of serious artists, some of 
them occupying positions in the front rank of 
contemporary English singers, in one of the most 
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important opera houses in the world. The position 
of affairs to-day is in no sense better than at the 
time when the remarks of the Observer’s critic were 
published. As he very justly observes, the fault 
is not so much with the vocalists, as with those who 
have had, or have, the duty of instructing them. 

It has been said, and I thoroughly endorse the 
statement, that singing is glorified speech, but how 
can one reasonably expect a fine sense of diction 
in song from a singer who has not mastered the 
elements of the art of speech? The vast majority 
of our public singers, I make bold to say, have 
obviously not had an elocution lesson in their lives. 
One is convinced that the remedy, and the only 
remedy, for the prevailing inefficiency is a complete 
reversal of the methods commonly in vogue amongst 
teachers of singing. In other words Elocution must 
be the basis of vocal study, and the course of training 
in this branch of the singer’s art must be searching, 
thorough, and prolonged. If the student cannot 
find a teacher of singing who is sufficiently master 
of his art to instruct him in Elocution, then he will 
be wise to join a class of one of the many educational 
establishments, such as Polytechnics, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
etc., that teach this subject. The laws that govern 
interpretation in speech and in song are almost 
identical, and a knowledge of the theory and practice 
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of the former is a sure foundation of success in the 
latter. 

In a volume so limited in size as the present, it is 
impossible to treat of the subject of Elocution in an 
exhaustive manner. It will be my endeavour to give 
such hints and exercises as will be of assistance to 
the intelligent student by arousing in his mind the 
desire for further study in this direction. 

The first and most important department of 
Elocution (according to the late James L. Ohlson, 
sometime lecturer in English Literature and Elo- 
cution to the Birkbeck College) is that which con- 
cerns articulation. This means the clear and exact 
rendering by the voice of the sounds indicated by 
the collection of signs contained in a word. The 
object of speech is the conveyance of thought ; 
the first thing to be desired, therefore, is that the 
speaker should be understood, that the sound of his 
voice should be recognized as words. Articulation 
concerns two things—first, audibility; second, 
distinctness. Audibility consists in the intensity 
with which the vowel sounds are uttered; and 
distinctness, in the clearness and accuracy of the 
consonant sounds and influences, for consonants 
often have no sound, combined with propriety of 
vowel pronunciation. The test of audibility is 
the distance at which the voice can be heard; and 
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that of distinctness the distance at which the 
words can be recognized. A practical knowledge 
of the elementary sounds in speech and the 
ability to produce them (perfection in which is 
often rather acquired than natural) is the basis of 
Elocution. Vowels may be considered the raw 
material of speaking and consonants the means of 
moulding that material into an infinite variety of 
form. The following table is a good exercise in 
vowel pronunciation and consonant delivery :— 

A. Bar, Card, Balm, Palm, Father, Bare, Bat, Bate, 

Occasion, Quantity, Ward, Taught, Inveigh, Cour- 
age, Ball, Talk. 

E. Mete, Theme, Met, Mercy, Haven, Batten, Few. 

I. Pin, Pine, Sir, Smile, Guile, Hostile, Type. 

O. Dome, Ghost, Tom, Form, Move, Prorogue. 

U. Must, Shut, Fur, Tune, Hull, Bull, Pull, Duke, Com- 

fort, Glove. 
Oo. Pool, Poor, Too, Soothe, Noon, Rue, Rude, Who. 
Oi. Boil, Joy, Poise, Soil, Voice. 
Ou. Hound, Ounce, Hour, Thousand, Mouth. 

Successive Vowels. Poetry, Fiery, Hiatus, Aerial, Quies- 

cent, Aorist, Diamond. 

These words should be delivered in a full voice at 
medium pitch and directed to a point about thirty 
yards from the speaker. The greatest care must be 
exercised in the pronunciation of the vowels and 
the articulation of the consonants, so that the words 
will be audible to, and recognizable by a person 
standing at that distance from the speaker. 
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For practice there is a scale of the voice in speak- 
ing as in singing, a proper attention to which is 
necessary. The following lines should be practised 
to give compass and flexibility to the speaking 
vol e :-— 

(1) Hark to the trump and the drum, 
(2) And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 
(3) And the flap of the banners that flit as they’re borne, 
(4) And the neigh of the steed and the multitude’s hum, 
(5) And the clash and the shout, they come! 
(6) They come ! 

Byron. 

This exercise should be started at a low pitch, 
and gradually raised both in pitch and intensity, 
line by line, until the climax is reached at No. 6. 
In addition an attempt must be made to colour the 
words, and to manage the pace so as to clothe the 
lines with life. For instance the words “ mournful ” 
and “‘ barbarous ’’ must be contrasted; the sadness 
in the one and the ruggedness in the other should 
be emphasized. In No. 3, besides quickening the 
pace, the words “flap” and “ flit’’ should be 
pronounced with neatness and energy, to vivify the 
line. The words in Nos. 4 and 5 are indicative of 
noise and bustle, and should have appropriate 
vocal treatment. 

As Bacon very wisely said that he liked to study 
the theory of an art from those who excelled in its 
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practice, no apology is made for going to the French 
for our ideas of “‘ L’art de bien dire,” as being the 
world’s greatest exponents in the “ Métier de 
Diction,”’ just as the Italians are pre-eminent in 
the art of song. M. Coquelin, ainé, who possessed, 
perhaps, a more remarkable force of utterance than 
any actor of his time, urges in the strongest terms 
the importance of acquiring a magnificent articula- 
tion. “ Articulation is to speech what drawing is 
to painting—it is at once the A B C and the highest 
point of the art. It should be the first study of the 
actor ; the public must understand every word he 
says, however quickly he may say it.” 

M. Legouvé, in his admirable work La Lecture en 
Famille, mentions one of M. Regnier’s methods for 
improving the delivery: “‘ Few people start with a 
thoroughly good articulation. In some it is hard, in 
others soft, and in others again it is indistinct. 
Practice, constant and methodical practice, can alone 
correct these defects. But what kind of practice ?- 
Here is a very ingenious plan which any one can 
make use of, and which is the result of observation. 
You have an important secret to confide to a friend, 
but you are afraid of being overheard, the door of 
the room is open and some one in the next apart- 
ment. You draw near your friend and whisper in 
his ear? No, you dare not for fear of being sur- 
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prised in a position which would betray you! What 
are you going to do then? This is your mode of 
procedure, I quote the literal words of the master of 
masters, of M. Regnier: ‘ You turn full face to 
your friend, and so using the least sound possible, 
speaking quite low, you employ the articulation to 
carry your words to his eyes as well as to his ears, 
for he sees you as much as he hears you speak. 
The articulation then has two foundations; it 
performs the office of the sound itself and, to this 
end, it is forced to draw clearly the words and 
exaggerate each movement to make it penetrate the 
mind of your auditor. Well, there is the infallible 
method of correcting all the weakness and hardness 
of your articulation. Submit yourself for some- 
time to this discipline, and such gymnastic exercise 
will render the muscles of articulation so supple 
and strong that they will answer by their elasticity 
to all the movements of your thought, and to all 
the difficulties of your utterance.’ ”’ 

Before approaching the subtleties of expression 
in speech, it is necessary to undergo a course of 
systematic drilling for the development of full 
vocality and consonantal neatness. 

The following selection should be practised for 
strong and full vocality—that is, forcible emission of 
the open vowel sounds :— 
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HOoRATIUS 


‘“‘They gave him of the corn-land, 


That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night. 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day, 
To witness if I lie. 


It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see; 

Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee ; 

And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 


How valiantly he kept the bridge 


‘In the brave days of old. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home: 
And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
Then round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempests din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 
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When the oldest cask is open’d, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close, 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the good man mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.”’ 
Macaulay. 


For the improvement of the consonantal delivery 
the following lines will be found useful. The 
termination img calls for special attention. With 
many singers words like sleefing and keeping sound 
sleepy and keepy, especially in large buildings. The 
syllable must be uttered with full nasal resonance. 
Attention should also be given to pitch and pace as 
an aid to the description. For instance the line— 


“ And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling ”’ 
will be read at a much higher pitch than— 
“ And sounding and bounding and rounding,” 


and similarly the line— 


“And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling,” 
G 
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besides being at a lower pitch, will be delivered at 
a slower pace than— 


“And clattering and battering and shattering.” 


Indeed this selection from Southey’s “ The Cataract 
of Lodore ”’ is an excellent exercise in word painting, 
offering plenty of scope for variety of modulation, 
pace, pitch, and tone-colour. The student must 
endeavour to realize the picture by endowing the 
lines with as much life and movement as possible, 
while at the same time observing the greatest 
neatness in the articulation of the consonants, so 
that distinctness is not in the least degree sacrificed 
to pace or sonority. 


THE CATARACT OF LODORE 


‘* From its sources which well in the Tarn on the fell; 
From its fountains in the mountains, 
Its rills and its gills; through moss and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps for awhile till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. And thence at departing, 
Awakening and starting, it runs through the reeds 
And away it proceeds, through mountain and glade, 
In sun and in shade, and through the wood-shelter, 
Among crags in its flurry, helter-skelter, 
Hurry-scurry. Here it come sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, till in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, it reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, and whitening and 

brightening, . 
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And quivering and shivering, and hurrying and scurrying 

And thundering and floundering ; 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And diving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 

And sounding and bounding and rounding, 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 

And clattering and battering and shattering ; 

Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 

Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 

Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 

Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming, and steaming and beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 

And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending ; 

All at once and all o’er with a mighty uproar, 

And this way the water comes down at Lodore.”’ 
Southey. 


As an exercise in contrasted expression, in addition 


to full vocality, the following lines will be found 
serviceable :— 


“The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ! 


Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job’s pathetic piaint, or wailing cry ; 
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Or rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire: 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 

How He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head: 

How His first followers and servants sped, 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty Angel stand ; 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 


command.”’ 
Burns. 


For the development of crescendo and diminuendo 
the following lines may be recited :— 


*“Descend, ye Nine, descend and sing! 
The breathing instruments inspire, 
Wake into voice the silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre. 
In a sadly pleasing strain, 
Let the warbling lute complain 
Let the loud trumpets sound, 
Till the rocks all around 
The shrill echoes rebound, 
While in more lengthened notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark! the numbers, soft and clear, 
Gently steal upon the ear, 
Now louder and yet louder rise, 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies, 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes, 
In broken air trembling the wild music floats 
Till by degrees, remote and small, 
The strains decay and melt away 
In a dying, dying fall.”’ Pope, 
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The opening lines should be spoken with full 
resounding voice, at the middle pitch, down to 
“lyre.” Start piano on the next line, increasing 
in pitch and volume up to “The shrill echoes 
rebound.”” Slow down to medium pitch, and with 
great sonority deliver the line ‘ The deep, majestic 
solemn organs blow.” The remainder of the 
eeection from ~ Hark’ to “dying fall” is a 
fine example of the complete crescendo and diminu- 
endo. 

For “ level speaking,” as it is sometimes called, the 
student will find the following selections useful :— 


“Every station of life has duties which are proper to 
it. Those who are determined by choice to any particular 
kind of business are indeed more happy than those who 
are determined by necessity; but both are under an 
equal obligation of fixing on employments which may be 
either useful to themselves or beneficial to others; no 
one of the sons of Adam ought to think himself exempt 
from that labour and industry which were denounced to 
our first parent, and in him to all his posterity.” 

Addison. 


“To the influence which Addison derived from his 
literary talents was added all the influence which arises 
from character. The world, always ready to think the 
worst of needy political adventurers, was forced to make 
one exception. Restlessness, violence, audacity, laxity of 
principle, are the vices ordinarily attributed to that class 
of men. But faction itself could not deny that Addison 
had, through all changes of fortune, been strictly faithful 
to his early opinions, and to his early friends; that his 
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integrity was without stain; that his whole deportment 
indicated a fine sense of the becoming ; that, in the utmost 
heat of controversy, his zeal was tempered by a regard 
for truth, humanity, and social decorum ; that no outrage 
could ever provoke him to retaliation unworthy of a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman; and that his only faults were a 
too sensitive delicacy, and a modesty which amounted to 
bashfulness.’’ 
Macaulay. 


‘There is not, and there never was on this earth, a 
work of human policy so well deserving of examination 
as the Roman Catholic Church. The history of that 
Church joins together the two great ages of human civiliza- 
tion. No other institution is left standing which carries 
the mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice 
rose from the Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers 


bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest 


royal houses are but of yesterday, when compared with 
the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back 
in an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon 
in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned Pepin 
in the eighth; and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dynasty extends, until it is lost in the twilight of 
fable. The republic of Venice came next in antiquity. 
But the republic was modern when compared with the 
Papacy ; and the republic of Venice is gone, and the Papacy 
remains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere 
antique, but full of life and youthful vigour. The Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the farthest ends of the 
world missionaries as zealous as those who landed in Kent 
with Augustine, and is still confronting hostile Kings with 
the same spirit with which she confronted Attila. The 
number of her children is greater than in any former age. 
Nor do we see any sign which indicates that the term of 
her long dominion is approaching. She saw the com- 
mencement of all the governments and of all the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments that now exist in the world; and we 
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feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end 
of them all. She was great and respected before the 
Saxon set foot on Britain, before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch, 
when idols were still worshipped in the temple of Mecca. 
And she may still exist in undiminished vigour when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge, 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.”’ 
Macaulay. 


“‘ Milton was like Dante, a statesman and a lover; and 
like Dante he had been unfortunate in ambition and in 
love. He had survived his health and his sight, the com- 
forts of his home, and the prosperity of his party. Of the 
great men by whom he had been distinguished at his 
entrance into life some had been taken away from the 
evil to come ; some had carried into foreign climates their 
inconquerable hatred of oppression ; some were pining 
in dungeons; and some had poured forth their blood on 
scaffolds. Venal and licentious scribblers, with just 
sufficient talent to clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the 
style of a bellman, were now the favourite writers of the 
Sovereign and of the public. It was a loathsome herd, 
which could be compared to nothing so fitly as to the 
rabble of Comus, grotesque monsters, half bestial, half 
human, dropping with wine, bloated with gluttony, and 
reeling in obscene dances. Amidst these that fair Muse 
was placed, like the chaste Lady of the Masque, lofty, 
spotless, and serene to be chattered at, and pointed at, 
and grinned at, by the whole rout of Satyrs and Goblins. 
If ever despondency and asperity could be excused in any 
man, they might have been excused in Milton, But the 
strength of his mind overcame every calamity. Neither 
blindness, nor gout, nor age, nor penury, nor domestic 
afflictions, nor political disappointments, nor abuse, nor 
proscription, nor neglect, had power to disturb his sedate 
and majestic patience. His spirits do not seem to have 
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been high, but they were singularly equable. His temper 
was serious, perhaps stern; but it was a temper which no 
suffering could render sullen or fretful. Such as it was 
when, on the eve of great events, he returned from ‘his 
travels, in the prime of health and manly beauty, loaded 
with literary distinctions and glowing with patriotic hopes, 
such it continued to be when, after having experienced 
every calamity which is incident to our nature, old, poor, 
sightless and disgraced, he returned to his hovel to die.”’ 
Macaulay. 


As an exercise in inflection as applied to antithesis 
this extract is a good example :— 


‘“Flung into life in the midst of a revolution that quick- 
ened the energy of a people who acknowledged no superior, 
Napoleon commenced his course a stranger by birth and 
a scholar by charity. | With no friend but his sword, and 
no fortune but his talents, he rushed into the lists where 
rank and genius had arrayed themselves, and competition 
fled from him as from the glance of destiny. He knew 
no motive but interest—he acknowledged no criterion 
but success—he worshipped no God but ambition; and 
with an Eastern devotion he knelt at the altar of his idolatry. 
Subsidiary to this there was no creed that he did not pro- 
fess, there was no opinion that he did not promulgate ; 
in the hope of a dynasty, he upheld the Crescent ; for the 
sake of a divorce he bowed before the Cross; the orphan 
of St. Louis, he became the adopted child of the republic ; 
and with a parricidal ingratitude, on the ruins of both 
the crown and the tribune, he reared the throne of his 
despotism. A professed Catholic, he imprisoned the 
Pope ; a pretended patriot, he impoverished the country ; 
and under the name of Brutus, he grasped without remorse, 
and wore without shame, the diadem of the Caesars.”’ 

Phillips. 


Implication, with which is combined irony and 
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sarcasm, developing finally into invective, is 
illustrated as follows :— 


“The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the 
honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor 
deny; but content myself with wishing that I may be 
one of those whose follies may cease with their youth and 
not one of those who continue ignorant in spite of age and 
experience. Whether youth may be attributed to any 
man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume the province of 
determining, but surely age may justly become contemptible 
if the opportunities which it brings have passed away 
without improvement, and vice appear to prevail when 
the passions have subsided. The wretch, who, after 
having seen the consequences of a thousand errors, con- 
tinues still to blunder, and in whom age has added only 
obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object either of abhor- 
rence or contempt, and deserves not that his grey head 
should secure him from insults! Much more, sir, is he 
to be abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has receded 
from virtue, and become more wicked with less tempta- 
tion ; who prostitutes himself for money which he cannot 
enjoy, and spends the remains‘of his life in the ruin of 
his country.” 

Pit 


For the cultivation of passionate delivery cul- 
minating in declamatory climax, a selection may be 
made from the following :— 


“He heard it, but he heeded not—nis eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He recked not of the life he lost or prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play— 
There was their Dacian mother !—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday !— 
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All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire !’’ 
Byron. 


‘* Princes, Potentates, 
Warriors, the flower of Heaven! once yours now lost— 
If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal Spirits ; or have ye chosen this place, 
After the toil of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtue for the ease you find 
To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven ? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conqueror? Who now beholds 
Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood 
With scattered arms and ensigns; till anon 
His swift pursuers from Heaven’s gates discern 
The advantage, and, descending, tread us down 
Thus drooping or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 
Awake ! arise! or be for ever fallen.”’ 

Milton. 


As an example of rough eloquence combined with 
descriptive word-painting this selection from Othello 
has much to recommend it :— 


“Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approv’d good masters, 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true; true I have married her: 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
And little blest with the soft phrase of peace: 
For since these arms of mine hath seven years’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 
Their dearest action in the tented field; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle, 
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And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic,— 

For such proceeding I am charged withal,— 

I won his daughter. 

Her father lov’d me, oft invited me, 

Still questioned me the story of my life, 

From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have pass’d. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it; 

Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-breadth scrapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my travel’s history ;. 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 

It was my hint to speak,—such was the process : 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse ; which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively. I did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
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That my youth had suffer’d. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: 
She swore, in faith ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange, 
’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful ; 
She wish’d she had not heard it, yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man ; she thanked me 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake ; 
She lov’d me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I used.”’ 

Shakespeare. 


For reverent and devotional expression the 
following verses will repay study :— 


“O Thou unknown Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear ! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear ! 


If I have wander’d in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun— 

As something loudly in my breast 
Remonstrates I have done— 


Thou know’st Thou hast forméd me 
With passions wild and strong ; 
And listening to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 


Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do Thou, All-good ! for such Thou art, 
In shades of darkness hide. 
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Where with intention I have err’d, 
No other plea I have, 
But Thou art Good; and Goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive.”’ 
Burns 


“Father of All! in ev’ry Age, 
In ev’ry Clime adored, 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood : 
Who all my sense confin’d 

To know but this, that Thou art Good, 
And that myself am blind, 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate 
To see the Good from II; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the Human Will. 


What Conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than Hell to shun 
That, more than Heav’n pursue. 


What Blessings Thy free Bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is pay’d when Man receives, 

_T’ enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy Goodness led me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thousand Worlds are round: 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge Thy Foe, 
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If I am right, Thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from foolish Pride, 
Or impious Discontent, 

At aught Thy Wisdom has deny’d, 
Or aught Thy Goodness lent. 


Teach me to feel another’s Woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That Mercy I to others show, 
That Mercy show to me. 


Mean tho’ I am, not wholly so, 
Since quick’ned by Thy Breath ; 

Oh lead me wheresoe’er I go, 
Thro’ this day’s Life or Death. 


This day be Bread and Peace my Lot: 
All else beneath the Sun, 

Thou know’st if best bestow’d or not; 
And let Thy Will be done. 


To Thee, whose Temple is all Space, 
Whose Altar Earth, Sea, Skies, 
One Chorus let all Being raise, 
All Nature’s Incense rise.’’ 
Pope. 


‘“Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 


The Saint, the father, and the husband prays: 


Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 


No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 


Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 


In such society, yet still more dear ; 


While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere, 
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Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display the congregations wide, 
Devotion’s ev’ry grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incens’d, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleas’d, the language of the soul ; 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enrol.’’ 
Burns. 


The following examples of Parliamentary eloquence 
of bygone times are well adapted for giving energy, 
force, and incisiveness to the delivery :— 


“The Duke of Wellington is not, I am inclined to believe, 
a man of excitable temperament. His mind is of a cast 
too martial to be easily moved; but, notwithstanding 
his habitual inflexibility, I cannot help thinking that, 
when he heard his countrymen (for we are his countrymen) 
designated by a phrase as offensive as the abundant vocabu- 
lary of his eloquent confederate could supply—I cannot 
help thinking that he ought to have recollected the many 
fields of fight in which we have been contributors to his 
renown. Yes, ‘ the battles, sieges, fortunes,’ that he has 
passed, ought to have brought back upon him he ought 
to have remembered—that, from the earliest achievement 
in which he displayed that military genius which has 
placed him foremost in the annals of modern warfare, 
down to that last and surpassing combat which has made 
his name imperishable—from Assaye to Waterloo—the 
Irish soldiers, with whom our armies are filled, were the 
inseparable auxiliaries to the glory with which his un- 
paralleled successes have been crowned. Whose were 
the athletic arms that drove your bayonets at Vimiera 
through those phalanxes that never reeled in the shock 
of war before? What desperate valour climbed the steeps 
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and filled the moats of Badajos? All—all his victories 
should have rushed and crowded back upon his memory : 
Vimiera, Badajos, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse, and, 
last of all, the greatest! tell me for you were there—I 
appeal to the gallant soldier before me (Siv Henry Har- 
dinge), from whose opinions I differ, but who bears, I 
know, a generous heart in an intrepid breast; tell me, 
for you must needs remember—on that day, when the 
destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance—while 
death fell in showers upon them—when the artillery of 
France, levelled with a precision of the most deadly science, 
played upon them—when her legions, incited by the voice, 
and inspired by the example of their mighty leader, rushed 
again and again to the onset—tell me, if, for an instant, 
when to hesitate for that instant was to be lost, the ‘ aliens ’” 
blenched ? And when at length the moment for the last 
and decisive movement had arrived, and the valour which 
had so long been wisely checked was at length let loose— 
when with words familiar but immortal the great 
Captain exclaimed: ‘ Up, lads, and at them !’ tell me, if 
Ireland, with less heroic valour than the natives of your 
own glorious isle, precipitated herself upon the foe? The 
blood of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, flowed in 
the same stream—on the same field. When the still 
morning dawned, their dead lay cold and stark together 
—in the same deep pit their bodies were deposited; the 
green corn of spring is now breaking over their commingled 
dust—the dew falls from Heaven upon their union in the 
grave. Partakers in every peril—in the glory shall we 
not be permitted to participate ? and shall we be told, as 
a requital, that we are estranged from the noble country 
for whose salvation our life-blood was poured out ? ”’ 
Sheil. 


“But, my Lords, who is the man that, in addition 
to the disgraces and mischiefs of the war, has dared to 
authorize and associate, to our arms, the tomahawk 
and scalping knife of the savage :—to call, into civilized alli- 
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ance, the wild and inhuman inhabitant of, the woods ?—to 
delegate, to the merciless Indian, the defence of disputed 
rights, and to wage the horrors of his barbarous war against 
our brethren ? My Lords, these enormities cry aloud for 
redress and punishment. But, my Lords, this barbarous 
measure has been defended, not only on the principles of 
policy and necessity, but also on those of morality ! ‘ for 
it is perfectly allowable,’ says Lord Suffolk, ‘ to use all the 
means which God and nature have put into our hands.’ 
I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such principles 
confessed ; to hear them avowed in this House, or in this 
country. My Lords, I did not intend to encroach so much 
on your attention, but I cannot repress my indignation— 
I feel myself impelled to speak. My Lords, we are called 
upon—as members of this House, as men, as Christians— 
to protest against such horrible barbarity |!—‘ That God 
and nature have put into our hands!’ What ideas of 
God and nature that noble Lord may entertain, I know 
not ; but I know that such detestable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. What! to attribute 
the sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of 
the Indian scalping knife !—to the cannibal savage, tor- 
turing, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his 
mangled victims! Such notions shock every precept of 
morality, every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of 
honour. These abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most decisive 
indignation. 

“T call upon the Right Reverend, and this most Learned 
Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God—to support 
the justice of their country. I call upon the Bishops, to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ;—upon the 
Judges, to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save 
us from this pollution! Icall upon the honour of your 
Lordships to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and 
to maintain yourown. I call upon the spirit and humanity 
of my country to vindicate the national character. I 
invoke the Genius of the Constitution! From the tapestry 
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that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of this 
noble Lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his 
country. To send forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting 
for blood! Against whom ?—your brethren |!—to lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extir- 
pate their race and name, by the aid and instrumentality 
of these horrible hounds of war! Spain can no longer 
boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She armed herself with 
blood-hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico ; 
we, more ruthless, loose these dogs of war against our own 
countrymen in America, endeared to us by every tie that 
can sanctify humanity. I solemnly call upon your Lord- 
ships, and upon every order of men in the State, to stamp 
upon this infamous procedure the indelible stigma of the 
Public Abhorrence. More particularly, I call upon the 
holy prelates of our religion to do away with this iniquity ; 


let them perform a lustration, to purify the country from 


this deep and deadly sin.’’ 
Pitt. 


‘ As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign 
authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, as the 
sacred Temple consecrated to our common faith ; wherever 
that chosen race—the sons of England—worship Freedom, 
they will turn their faces towards you. The more they 
multiply, the more friends you will have ; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their obedience. 
Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows 
in every soil. But until you become lost to all feeling of 
your true interest and your natural dignity, freedom they 
can have from none but you. This is the commodity of 
price, of which you have the monopoly. This is the true 
Act of Navigation, which binds to you the commerce of 
the colonies ; and through them, secures to you the wealth 
of the world. Deny them this participation of freedom, 
and you break that sole bond which made originally, and 
must still preserve, the unity of the empire. Do not 
entertain so weak an imagination as that your registers, 
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and your bonds, your affidavits, and your sufferances, 
form the great securities of your commerce. Do not 
dream that your letters of office, and your instructions, 
and your suspending clauses, are the things that hold 
together the great contexture of this mysterious whole. 
These things do not make your government. Dead instru- 
ments, passive tools as they are, it is the spirit of the 
English communion that gives to them their life and 
efficacy. It is the spirit of the English Constitution, which, 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down 
to the minutest member. 

“All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and 
chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechani- 
cal politicians who have no place among us; a sort of 
people who think that nothing exists but what is gross and 
material ; and who, therefore, far from being qualified to 
be directors of the great movement of empire, are not fit 
to turn a wheelin the machine. But, to men truly initiated 
and rightly taught, these ruling principles—which, in the 
opinion of such men as I have mentioned, have no sub- 
stantial existence—are, in truth, everything, and all in all. 
Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom : 
and a great empire and little minds go ill together. If 
we are conscious of our situation, and glow with a zeal of 
filling our places as becomes our station and ourselves, 
we ought to auspicate all our public proceedings on America 
with the old warning of the Church, Suvsum Corda! We 
ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust, 
to which the order of Providence has called us, By advert- 
ing to the dignity of this high calling, our ancestors have 
turned a savage wilderness into a glorious empire; and 
have made the most extensive, and the only favourable 
conquests, not by destroying, but by promoting the wealth, 
the number, the happiness of the human race.’’ 

Burke. 


“It is not the slander of the bad tongue of a bad char- 
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acter that can defame me. I maintain my reputation 
in public and in private life; no man who has not a bad 
character can say I ever deceived him; no country has 
called me a cheat. I will suppose a public character—a 
man not of course in the House, but who formerly might 
have been here. I will suppose, it was his constant practice 
to abuse every man who differed from him, and to betray 
every man who trusted him. I will suppose him active ; 
I will begin from his cradle, and divide his life into three 
stages. In the first, he is intemperate; in the second, 
corrupt; and in the third, seditious. Suppose him a 
great egotist—his honour equal to his oath; and I will 
stop him, and say, ‘ Sir, your talents are not so great as 
your life is infamous; you were silent for years and were 
silent for money; when affairs of consequence to the 
nation were debating, you might be seen passing these 
doors like a guilty spirit—just waiting for the moment 
of putting the question, that you might pop in and give 
your venal vote; or you might be seen hovering over the 
dome, like an ill-omened bird of night, with sepulchral 
notes, with cadaverous aspect, and broken beak, ready 
to stoop and pounce upon your prey. You can be trusted 
by no man: the people cannot trust you, the ministers 
cannot trust you—you deal out the most impartial treachery 
to both; you tell the nation that it is ruined by other 
men, when it is sold by yourself; you fled from the Em- 
bargo Bill; you fled from the Mutiny Bill; you fled from 
the Sugar Bill. I therefore tell you, in the face of your 
country, before all the world, and to your very beard, 
you ave not an honest man.’ ”’ 


a ee a a ee 


Grattan, 


““ Permit me to inform you what are the inevitable con- 
sequences of being too fond of glory :—Taxes |!—upon 
every article which enters into the mouth, or covers the 
back, or is placed under the foot—taxes upon everything 
which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste— 
taxes upon warmth, light and locomotion—taxes upon 
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everything on earth, and the waters under the earth, on 
everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at home 
—taxes upon the raw material—taxes on every fresh 
value that is added to it by the industry of man—taxes on 
the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that 
restores him to health—on the ermine which decorates 
the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal—on the 
poor man’s salt, and on the rich man’s spice—on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride— 
at bed or board we must pay taxes. 

“The schoolboy whips his taxed top—the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a 
taxed road ;—and the dying Englishman, pouring his 
medicine, which has paid seven per cent., into a spoon 
that has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself back upon his 
chintz bed, which has paid twenty-two per cent. ; makes 
his will on an eight-pound stamp, and expires in the 
arms of an apothecary, who has paid a licence of a hundred 
pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole 
property is then immediately taxed from two to ten per 
cent. Besides the probate, large fees are demanded for 
burying him in the chancel; his virtues are handed down 
to posterity on taxed marble; and he is then gathered to 
his fathers—to be taxed no more.” 

Lord Brougham. 


The following poem may be delivered for its 
variety of illustrations. Each simile must be 
brought into prominence by an appropriate change 
of modulation. 


THE SKYLARK 


** Hail to thee, blithe spirit, bird thou never wert ; 
That from heaven, or near it, pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher from the earth thou springest, 
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Like a cloud of fire; the blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 
In the golden lightening of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race has just begun. 

The pale purple Even melts around thy flight, 

Like a star of heaven in the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, and yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


“Keen as are the arrows of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows in the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 
All the earth and air with thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, from one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 
What thou art we know not ;—what is most like thee— 
From rainbow clouds there flow not drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody !— 
Like a poet hidden in the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


‘Like a high-born maiden in a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden soul in secret hour, 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 
Like a glow-worm golden in a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view. 
Like a rose embowered in its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 

thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers on the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, all that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass! 


“ Teach us, sprite or bird, what sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard praise of love or wine 
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That panted forth a flood of raptures so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal, or triumphal chant 

Matched with thine would be all but an empty vaunt— 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains of thy happy strain ? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains, what shapes of sky 
or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance languor cannot be: 

Shadow of annoyance never came near thee: 

Thou lovest: but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep than we mortals dream ; 

Or how could thy notes flow in sucha crystal stream ? 


“We look before and after, and pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
Yet, if we could scorn hate, and pride, and fear ; 

If we were things born not to shed a tear ; 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures that in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness that thy brain must know ; 

Such harmonious madness from my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now.”’’ 
Shelley. 


As a contrast to the selection by Shelley, note 
the simplicity and buoyancy of Hogg’s treatment 
of the same subject :— 


THE SKYLARK 


** Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er woodland and lea! 
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Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


“Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth, 
Where, on thy dewy wings, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


*‘O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red steamer that heralds the day ; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away | 


“Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! ”’ 
Hogg. 


As an exercise in gaiety and gravity of delivery, 
the following extracts will be found useful :— 


L’ ALLEGRO 


“But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne ; 
And by men heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 
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Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides ; 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 
And, in thy right hand, lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free.” 

Milton. 


In PENSEROSO 


But, hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of mortal sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 

O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 

Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn : 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 

With a sad, leaden, downward cast, 

Thou fix them on the earth as fast.’ 
Milton, 
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The “ soliloquy ’’ may be studied with the aid 
of the following contrasted examples :— 


Henry IV’s SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP 


‘‘How many thousands of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep! O gentle sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ! 

Why rather, Sleep, li’st thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull god, why li’st thou with the vile 

In loathesome beds, and leavest the kingly couch, 

A watch-case to a common ’larum bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous. heads, and hanging them 

With deaf’ning clamours in the slipp’ry shrouds, 

That, with the hurly, Death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 

And, in the calmest and the stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? Then, happy lowly clown! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
Shakespeare. 
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CATOo’sS SOLILOQUY 


“Tt must be so, Plato, thou reason’st well— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ! 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
*Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 
"Tis Heav’n itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there’s a pow’r above 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), He must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
But when, or where ? This world was made for Cesar. 
I’m weary of conjectures—this must end them. 
Thus am I doubly arm’d—my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point ; 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.”’ 
A ddison. 


For its general beauty of musical verse, picture, 
and atmosphere, Gray’s Elegy should be committed 
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to memory and constantly recited by every student 
who strives after vocal perfection. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell. for ever laid, 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their harrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 
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Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Mem’ry o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid | 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 
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Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev’n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
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For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonoured Dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 

Tf chance, by lonely eontemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

“ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


““Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


“One morn I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav’rite tree ; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


“The next with dirges due in sad array 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


HE EPITAPH 


Herve vests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown, 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heav’n ("twas all he wished) a friend, 
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No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from theiy dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
Gray. 


These lines should be studied for their beauty of 
movement and rapid climax— 


‘“One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate ; 
And as she listened to the springs 

Of life within, like music flowing, 

And caught the light upon her wings 

Through the half-open portal growing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place. 
‘How happy,’ exclaimed this child of air, 
‘Are the holy spirits who wander there, 

’Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall! 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

One blossom of Heaven outblooms them all! 
Though sunny the lake of cool Cashmere, 

With its plane-tree isle reflected clear, 

And sweetly the founts of that valley fall— 
Though bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 
And the golden floods that thitherward stray— 
Yet, oh! ’tis only the blest can say 

How the waters of Heaven outshine them all! 
Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 

From world to luminous world, as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming wall: 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 

And multiply each through endless years,— 

One minute of Heaven is worth them all!’ ” 

Moore, 
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Deliberation, which implies command over the 
voice—the opposite of haste and carelessness— 
will be developed by the recitation of an example 
such as the following :— 


JERUSALEM 


“The fall ot our illustrious and happy city was super- 
natural: the destruction of the conquered was against 
the first principles of the Roman policy: and, to the last 
hour of our national existence, Rome held out offers of 
peace, and lamented our frantic disposition to be undone : 
but the decree was gone forth from a mightier throne. During 
the latter days of the siege, a hostility, to which that of 
man was as a grain of sand to the tempest that drives it 
on, overpowered our strength and senses; fearful shapes 
and voices in the air—visions starting us from our short 
and troublesome sleep—lunacy in its hideous forms—sudden 
death in the midst of vigour—the fury of the elements let 
loose upon our heads. We had every terror and evil that 
could beset human nature but pestilence—the most prob- 
able of all, in a city crowded with the famishing, the 
diseased, the wounded, and the dead. Yet, though the 
streets were covered with unburied, though every well and 
trench was teeming, though six hundred thousand corpses 
were flung over the ramparts and lay naked to the sun, 
pestilence came not ;—for ifit had come, the enemy would 
have been scared away. But ‘the abomination of desola- 
tion,’ the pagan standard was fixed where it was to remain 
until the plough had passed over the ruins of Jerusalem. 

“On this fatal night no man laid his head upon the 
pillow. Heaven and earth were in conflict. Meteors 
burned over us—the ground shook under our feet—the 
volcanoes blazed—the wind burst forth in irresistible 
blasts, and swept the living and the dead in whirlwinds 
far into the desert. We heard the bellowing of the distant 
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Mediterranean, as if its waters were at our sides, swelled 
by the deluge. The lakes and rivers roared and inundated 
the land. The fiery sword shot out tenfold fire—showers 
of blood fell—thunder pealed from every quarter of the 
heavens—lightning, in immense sheets, of an intensity 
and duration that turned the darkness into more than 
day, withering eye and soul, burned from the zenith to 
the ground, and marked its track by forests of flame, and 
shattered the summits of the hills. Defence was un- 
thought of, for the mortal enemy had passed from the mind. 
Our hearts quaked for fear ; but it was to see the powers 
of heaven shaken. All cast away the shield and spear 
and crouched before the descending judgment. 

“Now came the last and most wonderful sign that 
marked the fate of rejected Israel. While I lay helpless 
I heard the whirlwind roar through the cloudy hill, and 
vapours began to revolve. A pale light, like that of the 
rising moon, quivered on the edges of the horizon; and 
the clouds rose rapidly, shaping themselves into the forms 
of battlements and towers. The sound of voices was heard 
within, low and distinct, yet strangely sweet. Still the 
lustre brightened ; and on the airy building rose, tower 
on tower and battlement on battlement, in awe that held 
us mute. We knelt and gazed on this more than mortal 
architecture, that continued rising and spreading, and 
glowing with a serener light, still soft and silvery, yet to 
which the broadest moonlight was dim. At last it stood 
forth to earth and heaven, the colossal image of the first 
Temple—of the building raised by the wisest of men, and 
consecrated by the Visible Glory. 

Croly. 


The following lines should be read for practice 
in a full, deep and slow voice :— 
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SATAN 


““He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d : as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams; or, from behind the moon, 
In him eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs; darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel. But his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime; the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss)—condemn’d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain, 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerc’d 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt; yet faithful how they stood 
Their glory wither’d !—as when heaven’s fire 
‘Hath scath’d the forest oaks or mountain pines, 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath.’ 

Milton. 


Correct emphasis is essential to good delivery 
and may be studied in the following extract. The 
distinction, for example, between “expert’’ and 
“learned,” “ crafty,’’ ‘‘ simple,” and “ wise,”’ should 
be clearly indicated by the voice, 
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Essay ON STUDY 


‘“‘ Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring ; 
for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is in the 
judgment and disposition of business. For expert men 
can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one ; 
but the general councils, and the plots, and marshalling 
of affairs, come best from those that are learned. To 
spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use them too 
much for ornament is affectation; to make judgment 
wholly by their rules is the humour of a scholar. They 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience; for 
natural abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning 
by study : and studies themselves do give forth directions 
too much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and 
Wise men use them; for they teach not their own use,— 
but that is a wisdom without them, and above them, won 
by observation. Read,—not to contradict and confute, 
not to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested : that is some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read—but not curiously ; and some 
few, to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts of 
them made by others; but that should be only in the less 
important arguments, and the meaner sort of books; else 
distilled books are like common distilled waters,—flashy 
things. Reading maketh a full man; conference, a ready 
man; and writing, an exact man. And therefore, if a 
man write little, he had need have a great memory; if he 
confer little, he had need have a present wit; and if he 
read little, he had need have much cunning to seem to 
know that he doth not.” | 

Bacon. 
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The following speech should be delivered as a 
study in contrasted meanings, the significance 
being brought out by opposing inflections :— 


SPEECH OF BRUTUS 


“Romans, Countrymen, and Lovers !—Hear me for my 
cause; and be silent that you may hear. Believe me, for 
mine honour ; and have respect to mine honour, that you 
may believe. Censure me, in your wisdom; and awake 
your senses, that you may the better judge. If there be 
any in this assembly, any dear friend of Cesar’s, to him I 
say, that Brutus’ love to Cesar was no less than his. If, 
then, that friend demand why Brutus rose against Cesar, 
this is my answer :—not that I loved Cesar less, but that 
I loved Rome more. Had you rather Cesar were living, 
and die all slaves; than that Czasar were dead, to live all 
freemen ?—As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; 
but as he was ambitious, I slew him! There are tears 
for his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and 
death for his ambition !—Who is here so base, that would 
be a bondman? If any, speak! for him have I offended. 
Who is here so rude, that would not be a Roman ? if any, 
speak ! for him have I offended. Who is here so vile, that 
will not love his country ? if any, speak ! for him have I 
offended. I pause for a reply. 

“None ? then none have I offended :—I have done no 
more to Cesar than you should do to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offences 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 

“Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony ; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall receive 
the benefit of his dying,—a place in the commonwealth ; 
—as which of you shall not? 
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‘With this I depart :—that, as I slew my best lover 
for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, 
when it shall please my country to need my death.” 

Shakespeare. 


The study of antithesis—the opposition of two 


ideas—by contrasted inflections is exemplified in 
the following balanced phrases :— 


“Know then this truth—enough for man to know—- 
‘Virtue alone is happiness below.’ | 
The only point where human bliss stands still, 

And tastes the good, without the fall to ill; 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is bless’d in what it takes and what it gives; 
The joy unequalled, if its end it gain; 

And, if it lose, attended with no pain ; 
Without satiety, though e’er so bless’d, 

And but more relish’d as the more distress’d ; 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears ; 
Good, from each object, from each place, acquir’d ; 
For ever exercis’d, yet never tir’d; 

Never elated while one man’s oppress’d ; 
Never dejected, while another’s bless’d ; 

And where no wants, no wishes, can remain, 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know ; 
Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good untaught will find ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

But looks through nature up to nature’s God ; 
Pursues that chain which links the immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees that no being any bliss can know, 

But touches some above and some below; 
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Learns, from this union of the rising whole, 
The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
All end,—in love of God and love of man.” 
Pope. 


For study and practice of accent and emphasis 
this further selection from Pope will be found 
useful :— 


‘‘Presumptuous Man! the reason wouldst thou find 
Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind ? 
First, if thou.canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less ? 
Ask of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade; 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Jove’s satellités are less than Jove ? 

Of systems possible, if ’tis confessed 
That Wisdom infinite must form the best; 
Where all must fall or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 
when, in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis plain 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as Man: 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 
Is only this—if God has placed him wrong? 
Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 
In human works, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain : 
In God’s, one single can its end produce; 
Yet serves to second too some other use. 
So Man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal: 
’Tis but a part we see, and not the whole. 
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When the proud steed shall know why Man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god ; 

Then shall Man’s pride and dullness comprehend 
His actions’, passions’, being’s use and end ; 

Why doing, suffering ; checked, impelled : and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not Man’s imperfect, Heaven in fault ; 
Say rather, Man’s as perfect as he ought ; 

His knowledge measured to his state and place ; 
His time a moment, and a point his space.” 
Pope. 


Selections such as these must be declaimed by 
the serious student daily. ‘Great is drill,” as 
Emerson says, “the power of use and routine. 
Against the spasm of energy we offset the continuity 
of drill.” The organs of voice are like an army in 
this respect, and it is only the veterans that have 
been drilled together for many a long year that can 
be relied upon never to suffer from panic. 

An important rule is formulated by M. Legouvé 
on what he calls the “‘ Mot de valeur,” or key word 
inasentence. In order to declaim with the greatest 
degree of clearness and force it is necessary to note 
the word which sums up and specially indicates the 
meaning of each sentence so that it may be thrown 
into bold relief. Legouvé says: “This search for 
the ‘ Mot de valeur,’ or word of special importance 
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in each sentence, requires one thoroughly to master 
the sense of the passage. As an illustration of this 
I read in Fénélon: ‘It is not natural to be always 
using gesture in speaking ; one should move one’s 
arms because one is animated, but should not 
move them in order to appear animated.’ What 
is the key word in this sentence? It is ‘ appear.’ 
Well, accentuate the word appear, and immediately 
the idea of the author becomes perfectly obvious.” 

The following extracts will give scope for the 
student’s industry and intelligence in quest of the 
“ Mot de valeur.” 


‘*Who made the heart ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias : 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
' But know not what’s resisted.” 
Burns. 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman. 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human: 
One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it; 
And just as lamely ye can mark 
How far perhaps they rue it.” 


Burns, 
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‘‘ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 
Pope. 


‘‘ He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.’’ 
Goldsmith. 


ce Lisihe Divinity that stirs within us ; 
’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 


And intimates eternity to man.’’ 
Addison. 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.”’ 
Longfellow. 


‘‘ And we must take the current when it serves, 


Or lose our ventures.’’ 
Shakespeare. 


‘*For he who much has suffered, much will know.”’ 
Pope. 


‘‘ For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil.’”’ 
Goldsmith. 


““When we have practised good actions awhile, they 
become easy; and when they are easy we begin to take 
pleasure in them; and when they please us we do them 
frequently, and by girchnace of of acts they grow into a 
habit.” 

Tillotson. 


The following lines are a good exercise in ‘“‘ Modu- 
lation’ which includes pitch, intensity, volume, 
and pace :— 
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“True ease in speaking comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dance; 
"Tis not enough no harshness give offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth voice in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough voice should like the torrent roar, 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The voice, too, labours, and the words more slow; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn and skims along the main.”’ 

Pope (modified). 


For the purpose of practice the teacher should be 
careful to select examples from the masters of 
English prose and verse so that the pupil’s literary 
taste may be elevated and cultivated at the same 
time. Sims Reeves, on the subject of interpreta- 
tion, says: “It is necessary to read Milton to get 
an insight into the character of Samson, before the 
singer can acquire a truly poetic sympathy with 
the blind Israelite, and be better able to depict his 
woes to an audience.” The key-note of interpreta- 
tion is sincerity. It is the artist’s mission to 
deliver the composer’s message through the medium 
of his own personality, and in this task no trouble 
must be spared in order thoroughly to grasp the 
meaning of the words and the spirit of the music. 
As a preliminary, the student will find it a good 
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plan to copy both words and music, as tending to 
impress more deeply upon his mind the true sig- 
nificance of the composition. The words should be 
committed to memory and then declaimed with 
elocutionary skill. After this has been done, more 
or less to the satisfaction of the singer, the music 
should be studied in its relation to the words, and it 
needs hardly be said, the faculty of ‘‘ hearing with 
the eye ’’ should be an indispensable part of the 
singer’s equipment. 

M. Coquelin, in his L’avt de dire le Monologue, 
says : “ You must yourself see what you are relating, 
for in order that you may put before the eyes of your 
audience the action of the story, it is first necessary 
that it should have passed before your own. Sup- 
pose that you have a story to tell; let your eye 
seem to see the things that you are narrating, and 
the public will follow your words with breathless 
interest.’ And these words apply with equal 
force to a song, ballad, aria, or a selection from 
oratorio. To many singers “expression ’’ means 
only the display of a number of little vocal tricks 
upon which they “ring the changes ”’ with mono- 
tonous regularity. The artist will enter into the 
“atmosphere ’’ of his song even before the first 
notes of the introduction are heard and dwell in 
intimate communion with the subject until the 
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final note of the composition. As to facial ex- 
pression, although one cannot agree entirely with 
the well-known teacher who said, ‘‘ The eyes should 
be sweet and tender looking, and in the chromatic 
scales will naturally take a more intense expression, 
as if imploring some special favour ”’ (to keep in tune, 
we presume !), too little attention is given to the 
importance of reflecting in the face the spirit of the 
composition. I have heard one of our best known 
baritones deliver Mozart’s delightful air ‘“‘ Non 
pit’andrai’”’ with a lugubrious countenance that 
gave the lie direct to the air of genial badinage 
suggested by the words and music. The student 
must sing to the mirror constantly in order to 
cultivate this much-neglected branch of his art. 
It needs hardly be said that the bodily pose and 
facial expression called forth by the “ Erl King,” 
with its atmosphere of mystery, haste, and fear, 
will differ essentially from that demanded in the 
rendering of the jovial exuberance of ‘‘ Fin ch’an 
dal vino” (Don Giovanni). In the matter of 
bodily pose all stiffness should be avoided ; the singer 
should look graceful, pleasant, and perfectly at ease. 
The body and head should never be thrown back, 
but on the contrary there should be a gently forward 
poise of the body, known as the “ Persuasive 
attitude,’ In effect one should cultivate a general 
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amiability and graciousness of demeanour as a sure 
passport to the good graces of the audience. This 
is quite apart from the possession of magnetic 
attraction in the voice and personality, a condition 
which depends upon the sexual capacity of the 
individual, and which is susceptible of cultivation 
by those who will exercise self-control and intelli- 
gence to that end. As to the desirability of actually 
feeling the emotion of the personage or mood, at 
the moment of giving it expression in song, one must 
agree with M. Coquelin, who urges that in order to 
produce the finest and most uniform results, every 
tone and every movement should be the result of 
close observation, used with artistic skill, and in per- 
fect self-possession, to produce the desired effect. 
But it is equally true, as M. Guizot says: “To 
depict successfully a passion it is certainly necessary 
to be capable of feeling it, sometimes even to have 
actually experienced it; but to feel it at the very 
moment is not necessary, and often does harm — 
instead of good.” According to M. Regnier: 

“To keep one’s head, while appearing to give up 
one’s heart, is the secret of good artists.” Writing ~ 
on this point, Lewes says: “ It is from the memory 
of past feelings that the artist draws the beautiful — 
image with which he delights us. He is in a state 
of emotional excitement sufficiently strong to fur- 
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nish him with the elements of expression, but not 
strong enough to disturb his consciousness of the 
fact that he is only imagining—sufficiently strong 
to give the requisite tone to his voice and aspect 
to his features, but not strong enough to prevent 
his modulating the one and arranging the other 
according to a preconceived standard. His passion 
must be ideal—sympathetic, not personal.’’ 

In the matter of tone-colour, it is obvious that the 
voice should respond automatically to the mood 
or the emotion of the singer, and for this purpose it 
is necessary that the student should quickly create 
in his consciousness the atmosphere of the com- 
position, in other words, the power to visualize 
and the faculty of imagination must be assiduously 
cultivated. And in the same way the dramatic 
sense is susceptible of great development. When 
the picture passes before the mental eye of the 
artist many effects will suggest themselves. A 
fine effect is sometimes produced by speaking 
dramatically a word, or words, in a phrase; for 
instance in Bruno Huhn’s fine song “ Invictus,” 
the word “‘unconquerable” acquires additional 
force by this method of treatment, as also do the 
words ‘‘ Now then, Toreador’”’ in Escamillo’s air 
from Carmen. Many more examples might be 
cited, but unless the singer delivers the word, or 
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words, with élan and decision, a result directly 
opposite to that intended will ensue. 

Opinions differ as to the desirability of composers 
applying ‘‘ marks of expression” to their com- 
positions, but where they appear they should be 
treated with respect by the young singer. Some 
singers are not gifted with an acute sense of vocal 
colour and must depend largely upon rhythmic 
effects and dynamic devices for success. Rhythm 
has been scientifically described as ‘‘a periodical 
intersection of a series of things of a uniform nature 
(as, for instance, sounds, beats), whereby the 
monotony in these things is coupled with variety, 
so that the feeling excited by prolonged attention 
to such a series, which would otherwise be wearying, 
obtains change and variety.’’ The power of rhythm 
is indeed stupendous, a familiar example being 
the state of frenzy to which certain savage tribes 
are aroused by the beating of tomtoms and other 
rude musical instruments. As a source of expres- 
sion the singer must be in command of rhythm from 
its simplest to its most involved forms. There 
must be no slowing down on approaching a rallen- 
tando, and the rhythm must be smartly taken up 
again at the a tempo. Some compositions demand 
a strongly marked accentuation, while others call 
for a mere suggestion of accent which is felt rather 
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than heard. The approach to an accelerando must 
not be hurried, nor should rests be neglected— 
silence is eloquent as well as golden. Inacrescendo 
the tempo is usually slackened, but many singers 
seem to think that it should be hurried. Finally, 
in the words of Robert Schumann, ‘‘ Consider it as 
abominable to alter, omit, or embellish any com- 
position by a good master. It is the greatest 
indignity you can commit against art.” 


' CHAPTER <vi 


MUSICAL ATTAINMENTS ESSENTIAL TO THE . 
SOLO SINGER 


THE serious student who desires to attain to any 
position worth mentioning should be an efficient 
sight-reader. It may be argued that many fine 
singers do not possess much facility in this respect, 
and many others, whose singing is intolerable, are 
quite good readers, but the fact remains that those 
who neglect to acquire this accomplishment will 
be seriously handicapped in their career. Writing 
recently on the subject in the London Referee, 
“Lancelot,” one of the small band of musical 
critics who really do criticize, thus expressed him- 
self: “The ability to read with facility music 
at sight is so important that any endeavour to 
make its acquirement more sure is to be welcomed. 
It has been said that one of the greatest signs of 
musical genius is exceptional quickness of sight- 
reading. This should induce students to cultivate 
the accomplishment. That some people have 
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greater natural facility than others is obvious. 
Experience shows, however, that it frequently 
exists in thousands of musicians who, by no stretch 
of politeness, can be termed geniuses. As a matter 
of fact, sight-reading can be learnt by any one of 
ordinary intelligence, although it is one of the most 
complicated processes that the body is called upon 
to perform. Sight-reading demands intimate know- 
ledge of musical signs, instant recognition of their 
meaning and their relative value to each other, 
and the manifestation by the hands (or voice) of 
what the brain understands in a series of muscular 
actions of complicated and varied power.”’ 

We should laugh at the idea of a person, unable 
to read, attempting to learn elocution. Yet this 
is exactly the position of many students of singing. 
Every song has to be drummed into them at the 
piano, and the waste of time both to themselves 
and to the teacher is appalling. As Mr. Sedley 
Taylor truly says in his Sound and Music: “A 
vocalist who can sing only a few elaborately pre- 
pared songs ought to be regarded on a level with a 
schoolboy who should be unable to read except out 
of his own book.” 

To those endowed with the gift of absolute 
pitch nothing needs be said, for such—perhaps one 
in a thousand—will be quite able to take care of 
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themselves. Pianists and organists too, possessing 
a good ear, will experience little or no difficulty, 
as the mental picture of the keyboard will call up 
the sounds which the notes represent. To others, 
however, the case will be far different. They will 
need to become acquainted with the mental effects of 
the notes of the scale. The Tonic Sol-fa College 
and the Staff-Sight Singing College hold periodical 
examinations in this important subject, and students 
of singing are advised to obtain particulars of both 
methods and the syllabus of each College. The 
choice should be left to the student’s teacher, for 
there is much rivalry between the advocates of 
each system, and the author does not hold a brief 
for either of them. 

No professional singer should be considered 
musically equipped who has not acquired some 
facility in playing the piano. In addition, the 
study of the violin is particularly useful, not only 
from the point of view of general musical culture, 
but as one of the surest means of acquiring an 
acute ear. It would be well if some of our younger 
artists took to heart the example of such a singer 
as Santley and devoted their energies to acquiring 
some measure of success as violin players and 
composers. 


Although it should be the aim of every intelligent — 
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student of singing to acquire a knowledge of the 
best vocal music in our own tongue, the music of 
other lands should not be a sealed book. Amongst 
even professional singers of a certain class, it is 
deplorable to think of the vast numbers whose 
working repertoire consists of English songs only, 
and those by no means of the best type. In this 
connection a discerning critic writes: “The 
development of music has gone ahead at a startling 
pace during the last few years, and it is scarcely 
to be expected that the native vocal interpreter 
dealing with complex modern music would fulfil 
the calls made on his art with any immediate chance 
of understanding. Everything is against him. 
Primarily, in the pursuit of his profession he is 
compelled to stodge away at the long series of well- 
worn oratorios and cantatas that provide the staple 
fare of English musical entertainments—when he is 
not otherwise engaged in seeking out a more or less 
suitable ‘royalty’ inanity whose exploitation will 
possibly secure a welcome addition to the general 
income. Again, he is curiously unambitious. 
He never desires to educate himself, musically or 
otherwise. His presence, for instructive reasons, 
at any of the fine orchestral or other high class 
concerts that are given in our midst is occasional 
enough to appear something of an anomaly when 
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it does happen.”’ Few will be found to deny the 
justice of this reproach. The student should be- 
come acquainted with the best Italian, French 
and German vocal works, through the medium 
of the many excellent translations into English 
which exist to-day, before commencing their study 
in the original language. A great deal of discern- 
ment must be exercised in selecting a master capable 
of imparting the style and accent of each language. 
He must be a native, a singer, and a musician. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the attempt 
to learn a repertoire in Italian, French, or German 
from an English teacher, ends in disaster for the 
unfortunate pupil. On this point Madame Clara Butt 
is most emphatic. The great contralto has written: 
“It is a very grave fault of our musical colleges 
and academies that they employ, as a rule, English 
teachers to give instruction in foreign languages. 
If in one’s student days one had a good master for 
these languages—a Frenchman to teach French, 
a German to teach German, and so on—it would be 
of the greatest possible assistance, and would save 
a considerable amount of time and labour, since so 
much less would have to be unlearned. It is not 
too much to say, I think, that our musical institu- 
tions will never reach the highest point of their 
utility till they do this.” My friend and colleague, 
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Claude Landi, one of the most accomplished masters 
of Italian diction to be found in England to-day, 
has thus expressed himself: ‘‘ There are many 
‘experts ’ who profess to coach singers in French, 
German and Italian, whose attempts at mere 
pronunciation in these languages are a positive 
farce. It was my painful duty some time ago to 
sit through a rendering in Italian of Mario’s ‘ E lu- 
cevan le Stelle,’ in Puccini’s La Tosca, on the part 
of a gentleman who assured me in all seriousness 
that he had been ‘ coached’ in Italian by ‘a well- 
known teacher of singing.’ The experience might 
have been hilarious had it not been tragic !”’ 

To allude once more to the importance of posses- 
sing some skill as a pianist, a singer who had not 
taken the trouble to equip himself in this respect 
would have some difficulty in understanding the 
purport of the following reflections from the pen 
of an eminent accompanist: “For the purpose of 
analysis we will take the songs of two of the world’s 
greatest singers—Schubert and Schumann. For 
example, in the case of Schubert’s song, ‘ The 
Wanderer,’ note how the weary, disconsolate spirit 
of the poem is enforced by the monotonous repeti- 
tion chord rhythmic figure in the treble part, with 
its sad harmonic progressions ; also note how the 
forlorn anguish of mind of the lonely wanderer is 
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embodied in the regularly recurring phrase of four 
notes employed in the bass part. Again in the 
Frihlingsnacht of Schumann, observe how the 
agitated rhythmic figure of triplet semi-quavers 
in the accompaniment emphasizes the passionate 
emotion of the melody, and still further, note how 
the exuberantly rich harmonic treatment subserves 
the conception contained in the melody by creating 
a veritable atmosphere of serene but exultantly 
triumphant love; again, analyse the interpretive 
content of Schumann’s Mondnacht.. Here the spirit 
of a mystically transcendental reverie, occasioned 
by a stroll by moonlight in the country, when it 
seemed “‘ as though an angel had kissed the earth,” 
is emphasized by the repetition chord rhythmic 
figure played by the right hand, while a melodic 
phrase of four notes regularly recurring in the 
bass part is suggestive of the longing of the soul 
from “this earth to roam, far o’er the moonlit 
mountains to seek its heavenly home.” 

In conclusion, it cannot be too forcibly stated 
that the singer who neglects the opportunity of 
acquiring a workmanlike musical equipment, in 
spite of the possession of vocal gifts and accomplish- 
ments above the average, will remain a member 
of that great majority of mediocrities—‘‘ the might- 
have-beens.”’ 
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LESSONS ON THE RENDERING OF THEIR SONGS BY 
WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS 
CLAUDE ARUNDALE—WILLIAM J. FENNEY—GUSTAVE 
FERRARI—HENRY E. GEEHL—MONK GOULD—BRUNO 
SIEGFRIED HUHN—NOEL JOHNSON—FRANK LAMBERT 
CLAUDE LANDI—ERNEST NEWTON—HERBERT OLIVER 
—IVOR WARREN 
Most of the great singers have had the inestimable 
advantage of studying under the personal guidance 
of the composers the music which it was their 
duty to bring before the great mass of the public. 
The famous Continental soprano, Lilli Lehmann, 
has frequently acknowledged the good fortune 
of her early associations with the mighty Wagner, 
and Melba has written :—‘‘ In my own studies I 
have been most fortunate, for in the operatic réleS 
with which I am most closely identified, I have had 
the invaluable assistance of the composers them- 
selves—Gounod, Verdi, Délibes, Ambroise Thomas, 
Leoncavallo, Puccini, Massenet, Saint-Saéns. Hold- 
ing, as I do, that the singer’s mission is to interpret 
the message of the composer, and not to mutilate 
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or embellish it with extraneous ideas, I naturally 
consider the opportunity of securing the composer’s 
assistance as a fortunate chance, which cannot be 
too highly appreciated.” To the teacher and the 
student, whether professional or amateur, the study 
of the following details and suggestions, specially 
formulated for this book by the several composers, 
should prove to be of great value. 


CLAUDE ARUNDALE 


Claude Arundale is of [Irish extraction. He — 


studied music privately and comprehensively, 
acquiring at an early age mastery over the piano 
and the violin, and while yet a stripling made his 
first attempts at composition. In addition to his 
musical activities Mr. Arundale is an architect, 
and in this connexion wrote for five years the 
music of a remarkable series of architectural plays 
produced under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and the Architectural Associa- 
tion. His compositions include a comic opera, 
produced at the Waldorf Theatre, and some delight- 
ful song-cycles, as well as a number of excellent 
songs. As a song-writer he has covered a wide 
range of expression—‘“‘ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe ’’—manifesting with equal success 
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the delicate sprightliness, tender pathos, and refined 
melancholy of the Hibernian temperament. Few 
song-cycles have achieved more instant success and 
increasing popularity than his ‘‘ The Little White 
House ” and ‘‘ The Land of the Almond Blossom.’’ 


The Geisha’s Song 
(“ The Land of the Almond Blossom ’’) 


Words by Herbert J. Brandon. Music by 
Claude Arundale. 

(Copyright Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co., Ltd. 
Used by permission.) 


‘This song, the fourth in the cycle, isa marked 
contrast to “A Hill in Yokohama’ which imme- 
diately precedes it. The prelude should be played 
brilliantly but with delicacy, and there should be 
no vallentando or pause as the voice enters at— 
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A lit-tle gei-sha girl am I; 
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The singer should reflect the spirit of gaiety and 
abandon suggested by the words and music, while 
at the same time preserving the quaintness of the 
Eastern character. I have given plenty of liberty 
in the ‘timing,’ so that interpolated expression 
marks seem to me to be superfluous. For instance, 
the tempo slows down at— 
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to be brightly accelerated at— 
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Following the pause, the voice should take up the 
melody with a suggestion of languor at— 
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The vocal treatment varies little in the second 
verse, but the song should finish with a mixture of 
subdued dash and coquetry ’— 
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WILLIAM J. FENNEY 


Born at Handsworth, near Birmingham, in 1891, 
William John Fenney began his musical education 
at the early age of nine, by teaching himself the 
piano, and at fourteen started to compose. His 
serious training, however, began while yet a clerk 
in an insurance office, when he placed himself 
under the guidance of Granville Bantock, at the 
Midland Institute school of music. While there 
his talent so impressed an anonymous donor, that a 
large sum was placed in Bantock’s hands to serve 
as a fund for the publication of the young man’s 
works. His compositions include six orchestral 
poems of varied sizes, a Romance for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, a number of songs, part-songs, and 
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pianoforte works, and a Pianoforte Trio, all of 
which display a strongly romantic and imaginative 
tendency, and considerable mastery on the technical 
side. ‘‘ The Sands 0’ Dee ”’ is a setting of Kingsley’s 
well-known verses, and is as far removed as possible 
from the conventional ways of thought of the day. 
Mr. Fenney’s instructions for the rendering of this 
exquisite song are as under. 


“The Sands o’ Dee” 

Charles Kingsley. William J. Fenney, Op. 14. 

(Copyright J. & W. Chester. Used by permission.) 

‘“‘The vocal part should throughout be as flexible 
and varied in tone as possible, with not too strict 
a tempo. 

“ First Verse.—Quaver for the first syllable of 
‘cattle’ should be slightly shorter than that for 
the second. 

‘‘Elsewhere, in order to vary the phrases, slight 
stresses should be given as in— 
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cross the Sands o’ Dee. 





“Second Verse —Line ‘o’er and o'er the sand.’ 
This line to begin hushed and gain considerably 
further on. 
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And o’er and o’er the sand, And 
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“Third Verse.—To be taken with great animation, 
hurry-ng the tempo, and giving the expression 
as much interest as possible; the accompaniment 
here quite brilliant. 

‘“‘ Fourth Verse.—Second line, voice and accom- 
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paniment mark strongly the crescendos and dim niu- 
endos—‘ The cruel, crawling foam,’ etc. 





“The last lines to be sung quietly—sombre and 
mysterious. ” 
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GUSTAVE FERRARI 


A composer who is achieving an international 
reputation is Gustave Ferrari, who was born in 
Geneva. He commenced his musical training at 
the Geneva Conservatoire and, after taking his 
diploma for the organ, continued his studies in 
Paris under Gigout. At the National Exhibition 
at Geneva in 1896 he held the post of Official 
Organist. Coming to London in 1900, he has since 
devoted himself to composition and teaching. He 
wrote the music to “ Hamlet’”’ for H. B. Irving’s 
producticn at the Adelphi Theatre, and for the 
Empire Theatre he composed the music to Sturge 
Moore’s poem, “ The Wilderness.” He was com- 
missioned to write the Official Cantata for chorus, 
soli, and orchestra in celebration of the second 
centenary of J. J. Rousseau at Geneva. Besides 
many sacred and secular works for the organ, 
numerous French and English songs (including 
four volumes of old French songs for Mme Yvette 
Guilbert) have already been published. Gustave 
Ferrari’s lighter songs, of which ‘‘ Love’s Dirge” 
is a good example, display musical talent of a high 
order, and are far removed from the banalities of 
the popular type. 
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Love's: DITzCas 


Poem by Percy Osborn. Music by Gustave 
Ferrari. 


(Copyright G. Schirmer. Used by permission.) 
‘The characteristic of this song is its simplicity, 


but it should also be sung with intensity of feeling. 
The voice enters quietly and sadly at— 





At the first repetition of the words ‘ Love is dead’ 
the accent of despair should be emphasized. 

‘The second verse should open with subdued 
expression at— 
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the treatment becoming more intense towards the 
end of the verse. 

“The third verse requires a marked contrast in 
tone-colour to the preceding verses, and should 
finish with a note of See on the words— 
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HENRY E. GEEHL 


This popular composer was born in London in 
1882, and received his musical training entirely in 
England. He commenced his career as a solo- 
pianist and composer, but eventually took up 
theatrical conducting, mostly in the provinces. 
In 1904 Mr. Geehl established himself permanently 
in London as composer and teacher, and produced 
during the following three years several orchestral 
works. Having the good fortune to interest Signor 
Caruso in his song “‘ For You Alone,” which, by 
the way, is the first song ever sung in English by 
the celebrated tenor, he came instantly before 
the public as a song-writer of great charm and 
originality. Since his first striking success, Mr. 
Geehl has published close upon one hundred songs, 
besides many pieces for the pianoforte, several of 
the latter having already achieved wide popularity. 
As to the performance of Mr. Geehl’s songs in general, 
he has been good enough to select his well-known 
song above mentioned, and his remarks as to its 
rendition are here reproduced. 


““For You Alone ” 


Words by P. J. O’Reilly. Music by Henry E. 
Geehl. 
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(Copyright 1909, Gould & Co. Used by per- 


mission.) 


“The atmosphere of the music is decidedly 
Italian, and should be taken with plenty of licence 
though not at too slow a pace. The first four notes 
of the opening phrases should be well emphasized— 
stentato e poco rit.—making a slight stress on the 
second note— 
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“ At the ninth bar the pace should be accelerated 
until a climax is reached on the word ‘glows’; 
the following four bars must be sung in a marked 
manner—dying away to a f on the last bar but one 
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“ Take especial notice of the breath marks. 
“The second verse commences f with a big 
pause (77) on the second note— 
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Take thou this heart— 
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“After this the time goes back as originally, 
with the same accelerando from the ninth bar until 
the words ‘ dear eyes tell’; from there until the 
end a gradual vitavdando should be made until the 
climax— 
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“ After the second ‘for you’ take a half-breath 
so as to hold the ‘alone’ until the end of the 
piano symphony, which should be played quite 
quickly.” | 
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Monk GOULD 


Born at Tavistock, Devon, in 1858, Monk Gould 
studied music privately under the direction of 
English and French masters. In 1879 he settled 
down to a busy musical career in Portsmouth, where 
he occupies a prominent position as organist, 
conductor, and teacher. Despite strenuous work 
in other fields of musical activity, Mr. Gould has 
found time to compose something like roo songs, 
many of which (like “The Curfew’’) are very 
popular. At present he is editing for Edwin 
Ashdown, Ltd., a series of ‘“‘ Old Songs with New 
Accompaniments’ which are proving a_ great 
success. 


“ Hamid’s Song ”’ 


Words by Fred E. Weatherly. Music by Monk 
Gould. 


(Copyright Edwin Ashdown, Ltd. Used by 
permission.) 


“In all such songs as mine (which are avowedly 
written to combine the so-called ‘popular’ and 
artistic tastes) the words should receive first atten- 
tion, the spirit and feeling of them properly con- 
veyed. The rendering of this song will present little 
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difficulty to the customary good taste and sense of 
the average cultivated singer, but perhaps the 
following hints may be of service. 

“The prelude should start # and brilliantly, dying 
down to #p as the voice enters at— 
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“The second verse should be sung with especial 
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teference to the molto legato, working up to the 
climax at— 
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*‘ Greater intensity s expression is demanded for 
the third verse, the cres. being boldly marked up 
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to the fortissimo, and the voice finishing with a 
delicate pianissimo on the concluding bars— 
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“Strict attention should be paid to the rhythmic 


and dynamic effects which I have clearly indicated.” 
MONK GOULD. 
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BRUNO SIEGFRIED HUHN 

BRUNO SIEGFRIED Hunn was born in London in 
1871, and received his early musical training in 
England. In 1891 he went to New York, and has 
since become one of the most popular figures in the 
musical life of that city. As organist, composer, 
and teacher of singing, Bruno Huhn has achieved 
a wide reputation in America. His compositions, 
which include many sacred and secular works, 
exhibit what Vladimir de Pachmann calls “ the 
four gifts of composition—originality, imagination, 
feeling, and grace.’ Of the many beautiful and 
striking songs from his pen, pride of place should 
be given, in my opinion, to ‘‘ Love’s Philosophy ” 
and “Invictus.” Mr. Huhn’s directions for the 
rendering of the latter—a perfect little gem of 
declamation—are given below. 


peinvictisas 

Words by William Ernest Henley. Music by 
Bruno Huhn. 

(Copyright, 1910, by Arthur P. Schmidt. Used 
by permission.) 

“ The spirit of this striking poem is one of courage- 
ous, unconquerable self-reliance, and as the musical 
setting emphasizes this mood, the singer should 
stand erect, almost in a defiant attitude, from the 


first note to the last. 
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“The prelude should be played incisively, loudly, 
without ritard. or shading, till the voice enters. 
At the wor re 


(pears a 


For my wun-con-quer-a-ble soul, 


ee 

















rit. 
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the singer should hold back enough to enunciate 
‘unconquerable ’ with great distinctness. 

“The second verse begins a tempo, but the singer 
must take time to stress clearly the words— 


poco a poco rit. 


SS 
My 


Un - der’ the bludgeonings of chance, 
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‘ae 





head is bloody but un - bowed. 








“The third verse begins somewhat more slowly 
and quietly than the original tempo, but there is 


a steady crescendo which reaches its climax on 
‘finds ’— 


poco a poco cresc, 
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Finds, and shall find me, un - a - fraid. 
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‘“The proper phrasing requires a breath after 
‘yet ’ and another after ‘ finds.’ The singer should 
stress emphatically ‘shall’ in the last line of this 
verse. 

“The interlude that follows should be played 
with a slight increase of speed and with accent. 
After the entrance of the voice neither pedal should 
be used until the words— 
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“The singer should begin to accelerate the time 
and develop the crescendo from the very first word 
of the last verse; but the last line, though sung with 
a maximum of power, must be broadened to the 
limit of declamatory emphasis.” 


BruNo HUvUEN. 


NoEL JOHNSON 


Most versatile of native musicians, Noel Johnson 
was born at Repton in 1863. He was educated 
at Repton and Cambridge, and received his musical 
training in London at the Royal Academy, and 
at the Leipzig Conservatoire. As orchestral con- 
ductor, ’cellist, and composer, Noel Johnson, who 
died at Westcliffe-on-Sea, 22nd January, 1916, held 
a high place in the estimation of the discerning 
musical public in Great Britain—indeed his songs 
are sung wherever the English tongue is spoken. 
No doubt his mastery of the ’cello accounts for 
the peculiar “ gratefulness ’’ of his vocal composi- 
tions. The ballad singer owes him a debt of grati- 
tude for the introduction of the “A & B”’ songs, 
that is, two songs of contrasted expression published 
together, a typical example being his “‘ The Rose ”’ 
and “‘The River and the Sea.’ Amongst his 
many vocal works are some charming duets. 


d 
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‘* Remembrance ” 


Words by H. E. Garden. Music by Noel Johnson. 
(Copyright G. Ricordi & Co. Used by permission.) 


‘This is essentially an ‘ Art song,’ and demands 
the possession of considerable musical feeling and 
technical equipment on the part of the singer. It 
strikes a note of tender regret and poignancy. The 
opening notes of the voice part should be ~ 
delicately stressed, and a breath may be taken 
after “ Rosemary ’— 


aap 


a rs 




















and the phrase completed on that breath. Similar 
treatment is required for— 
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breath being taken after ‘violets,’ and the phrase 
gradually dying away on— 





“The second verse should be opened with great 
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refinement of tone and steadily worked up to the 


climax— 
4 


val. 
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To keep in Heav’n 
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and, with a slight pause after ‘ Heav’n,’ finished 
without taking further breath.”’ 
NoEL JOHNSON. 


FRANK LAMBERT 

Few of our native song-writers can claim a greater 
following among the discriminating musical public. 
than Frank Lambert, who was born in 1868 at 
Nottingham. He was educated at Rugby, and 
studied music privately in London under the late 
Edouard Silas, the distinguished theorist and 
historian. Mr. Lambert’s compositions include two 
light operas, four one-act operas—one in French, 
a great variety of hymn tunes, chiefly for the 
collections of the Dukes of Norfolk and Newcastle, 
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besides ten waltzes, and a minuet for orchestra. 
Already 134 songs from this facile and melodious 
composer have been published. The hundred 
and thirty-fourth, which, by the way, has been 
graciously accepted by H.R.H. Princess Christian, 
has been selected by Mr. Lambert for the purpose 
of conveying his ideas of interpretation to the 
student and the teacher. 


“The Fighting Chance” 
Words by G. Douglas Furber. Music by Frank 
Lambert. 
(Copyright the Newman Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Used by permission.) ) 


‘The characteristic of this song is the marching 
accompaniment, which should be played in strict 
time practically throughout. The prelude should 
be heavily accentuated, and the voice part taken up 
with incisive martial spirit. . 


Marsziale allegretto 
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On with your Ate and your dol-man blue 


et 





Continue with strict regard to rhythm and accent. 
The only lapse from the martial measure of the 
song occurs in verse three, when the lyric suggests 
a distinctly sentimental mood, and in which the 
singer may indulge in a rallentando e crescendo to 
any extent that may appeal to him. 


Very slowly 
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Man-y a splendid knight must die— 
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The martial accent must be resumed with a cres. at— 


a tembo 


glean pts 


why, out in the world for the fighting chance 
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The ensuing verse, while maintaining strict accent, 
should be sung mezza-voce, the voice, however, 
taking up the last verse with extreme vigour. 
In order to bring out the full dramatic force of the 
song, the penultimate word ‘ fighting’ should be 
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declaimed with resounding emphasis, completely 
ignoring notation.” 


(=a 


God and the king for a fight-ing chance 





FRANK LAMBERT, 


CLAUDE LANDI 


Born at Arona, Lake Maggiore, Italy, in 1878, of 
an Italian father and an English mother, Claude 
Irving Landi has already achieved a high reputation 
as a cosmopolitan musician of marked ability and 
versatility. No doubt his warm and virile tenor 
voice is inherited from his grandfather, Giovanni 
Landi, the celebrated Roman tenor, and intimate 
friend of Verdi, Cotogni, Randegger and others. His 
mother studied with Francesco Lamperti both in 
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Milan and Dresden, afterwards pursuing a success- 
ful operatic career on the Continent. Thanks to her 
care and training he is one of the few masters of the 
present day thoroughly versed in the traditions of the 
best Italian school of singing. Mr. Landi received 
his early musical education in Genoa, under Mme 
Brunacci and Professors Rinaldi and Polleri. At the 
age of twelve he presided at the organ in the English 
Church in Genoa, and deputised for his master, 
Professor Polleri, at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. His family removing to Barcelona, 
he continued his studies at the Conservatoire there. 
Coming to England to complete his general educa- 
tion, he studied with several well-known English 
musicians, including the late Cuthbert Nunn, and 
Mr. William Darby, Mus. Bac. Cantab. 
Subsequently Mr. Landi became organist at the 
English Church of the Resurrection at Brussels, where 
he was a favourite pupil of the eminent executant 
and organ professor, M. Alphonse Mailly, who was 
greatly interested in his young pupil’s exceptional 
gifts as an extempore player. As an organist Mr. 
Landi has occupied many important posts both in 
England and abroad, among them being organist 
and choirmaster at the American Church in Rome, 
and at St. Patrick’s, Hove, where among his 
illustrious predecessors must be remembered Drs. 
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Thorne, Prout, Gladstone, and Sawyer. In the 
operatic world Mr. Landi has held many important 
posts at the principal Italian and Continental opera 
houses. As a composer he combines a melodic 
vein on his Italian side, with a solidity gained from 
his English studies. 


** Solitude ”’ 


Words by “Chrystabel.”’ Music by Claude 
Landi. : 


(Copyright Joseph Williams, Ltd. Used by 
permission.) 


This song is quite short and suitable as an ‘en- 
core. It is published in two keys (D2 and C) 
under the same cover. It is intensely emotional, 
and any attempt to reproduce the rhythm of words 
and music in what the French call ‘ carré’ (‘ square, 
or strict time) will only result in a monotonous drawl. 
The singer who cannot sing ‘reminiscently ’’ had 
better leave this trifle alone. 

“The song does not call for detailed instruc- 
tions as to its rendering. A fine appreciation of 
syllabic values is all that is necessary. 

“ The competent accompanist will make effective 
use of the pedal, which will be changed, ordinarily, 
at the half measure, 
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“The song is to be sung mostly piano, the climax 
and ‘master phrase’ coming at the close of the 
second verse— ; 


I come to 
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commencing at the words ‘I come to seek you,’ 
where a modulation takes place, and here the 
amateur will have to be very careful to secure correct 
intonation. The modulation is to the key one 
semitone above the original. In the original key 
(D), in order to preserve the flat notation, bar 16 
appears to be written in a recondite key (E?) ; 
if the notes are mentally transposed into D major 
and read thus— 


a 
ja eee 
ie : coat 
Seek you, hear - ing Love’s re - frain 


any difficulty in reading will vanish. 
“In the second key (C major) the modulation is 
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made to D2 and the notes are perfectly easy to read. 
“The climax—except at bar 17, where ‘ thinking ’ 
is sung #1ano—should be well sustained forte to the 
end, bars 18 and Ig being delivered with exultation. 
A breath may be taken in bar 18, after ‘ thinking.’ 
cresc.erall, f 
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CLAUDE LANDI. 


ERNEST NEWTON 


The success of ‘‘ Ailsa Mine ” and “‘ Nita Gitana ”’ 
long ago placed Ernest Newton in the front rank 
of popular composers. He was born at Llandudno, 
North Wales, and educated at Friars School, Ban- 
gor, and at St. Catherine’s, Cambridge, receiving 
his musical training in London, under Professor 
Prout and Oscar Beringer. A musician of varied 
attainments, Mr. Newton has written extensively 

N 
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and successfully for the organ, the orchestra, and 
the voice. As an authority on the much neglected 
art of pianoforte accompaniment he occupies a 
unique position, and he has also written educa- 
tional works of great value to the musical student. 
His latest song, “‘ Asra,’’ marks a distinct advance 
in his work in the ballad form. 


ZO SEa ae 

Words by Fred E. Weatherly. Music by Ernest 
Newton. 

(Copyright 1916, by Enoch & Sons. Used by per- 
mission.) 

“The atmosphere of this song is of a decidedly 
Eastern character, and its adequate rendering 
demands plenty of virility as well as sympathy on 
the part of the singer. The prelude should be played 
slowly, with delicacy and expression, the  veice 
entering quietly but with fervour at— 


— = 


Love, when the moon-light round thy tent is fall- ing, And 
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“The verse must be steadily worked up cres. e 
accel. strongly stressing the words ‘spear wound,’ 
“sword-thrust,’ till the climax at 
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The words‘ The soul is near,’ in contrast to the pre- 
ceding bar, should be sung with hushed tenderness. 


“In the second verse the opening theme is re- 
peated a third lower, thus— 
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“This verse requires broad and varied treatment, 
both rhythmically and dynamically : the crescendo 
to be taken up in the middle of the verse and 
developed with increasing energy up to the con- 
cluding bars— 
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“which must be sung with the utmost intensity 
of expression.” 


ERNEST NEWTON. 


HERBERT OLIVER 


Undoubtedly one of the most popular song- 
writers of the day, Herbert Oliver is a Londoner, 
born in October, 1883. He received his musical 
training privately in that city, and from the first 
showed remarkable talent—at the age of ten years 
he commenced to compose. In addition to several 
orchestral and choral works of rare merit, Mr. 
Oliver has already written over 100 of those charm- 
ing songs which have won for him a warm corner 
in the hearts of the British public. They were 
first introduced to the public by Ben Davies, Sey- 
mour Hicks, and Margaret Cooper. Quite a pheno- 
menal success attended his “‘ Songs of Old London,” 
composed for the distinguished soprano, Carrie 
Tubb, in 1912. He has toured extensively, and 
visited Italy in 1914. As an orchestral conductor 
he has achieved much distinction, having conducted 
the London Symphony and several of the leading 
provincial orchestras in his own works. 

Mr. Oliver’s general directions for the rendering 
of his songs should prove helpful not only to pro- 
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fessional and amateur singers, but to many teachers 
of singing. 


HINTS ON MY SONGS 


“T pray to be delivered from the singers who seek 
to read into my songs expression and variations 
of tempo which I do not desire. To quote a glaring 
instance, four singers out of five will make a vallen- 
tando in “ Down Vauxhall Way ’ here— 


Ss ieee 


And the primrose many a Richmond lane’s a-dorn - 


Why? It’s a hideous effect and ruins the re- 
frain, which should be absolutely strict tempo 
throughout. It’s the same with ‘The Dancing 
Lesson.’ I have heard it sung with rallentandos 
that make me weep. Variations of ¢empo in my 
‘songs are necessary only where I have marked 
them, and in no other place whatsoever. I think J 
can say no more about the rendition of my songs 
than may be gathered from the copies thereof, 
but those who are content, when singing them, to 
be guided by my own directions and none other, 
will have my deepest gratitude.” 








HERBERT OLIVER. 
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One of the most promising of the younger school 
of composers is Ivor Warren, who was born in Lon- 
don of musical parents. Although he displayed 
the possession of musical gifts while quite a child, 
it was not until the age of twenty that he seriously 
studied music. Having developed a tenor voice 
of rare quality, he won a scholarship for singing 
at the R.C.M. In addition to singing he studied 
harmony, counterpoint, and composition. His com- 
positions, which include a fairy opera, a comic 
opera, a sonata for piano, a string quartet, and 
several pieces for orchestra, as well as numerous 
songs and ballads, besides showing a wide and varied 
range of expression, all possess the quality of 
melodiousness. Possibly the most popular of his 
lighter songs is ‘‘ Love the Archer,” which was taken 
up and sung with great success by the American 
prima donna, Felice Lyne. 


aecove: the Archer, 
Words by P. J. O’Reilly. Music by Ivor Warren. 
(Copyright 1913, Boosey & Co. Used by per- 
mission.) 
“The introductory bars should be played in a 
bright, vivacious manner, and lead up to the entry 
of the voice part with a slight rallentando at— 
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Vivace. 


ee Seer 


Love one day came forth from a rose, 


eee 








“The singer must endeavour to express the 
joyousness of young ‘Love’ just emerging from 
his bed of roses, and the rhythm should be very 
clearly defined. In the following phrase the tempo 
is broadened out, and care must be taken to attack 
the high G sharp in a perfectly easy manner and 
without slurring. The words “Ho! Ho!’ might 
be sung almost with a chuckle. 
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“The second verse should be given with a little 
more abandon than the first. In the third verse 
‘Love’ returns after his jaunt round the world, 
and finds that during his absence his rose-bed has 
died. He is, however, easily consoled for his loss, 
and the singer should treat the phrase semi-seriously. 


Moderato. ten. 
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““« Love’ now having no home, becomes a vagrant, 
and the joyous mood of the song returns at— 


a tempo primo 
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And that is why, a - grant gay, 
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a tempo primo 
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This mood is maintained until the end, which 
should be given with more verve, the time being 
slightly broadened out at— 
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Ivor WARREN. 
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ACADEMIC TEACHING OF SINGING IN ENGLAND AND 
ON THE CONTINENT—EXAMINATIONS FOR SINGERS 
—SINGING COMPETITIONS 


In the London Daily Chronicle of March 13, 1915, 
the fourth of a series of articles, under the heading 
“What is Wrong with British Music?” from the 
pen of Thomas Beecham, appeared with this arrest- 
ing sub-title— 


“THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF ENGLISH SINGING” 


“It cannot be denied that in certain directions 
we have made great progress in England during 
the last twenty years. The level of instrumental 
playing is one hundred per cent. higher, and we 
have a group of composers who are rapidly bringing 
us into line with Continental standards of achieve- 
ment. But there is one branch of executive musical 
art in which there is to be discerned, not only no 
advance of any kind, but a distinct movement of 
retrogression. I refer to singing, which is at this 
moment in nothing less than a desperate condition 
of decline, and the responsibility of blame may 
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fairly be divided between the singers themselves 
and those to whom has been entrusted the task of 
their education. 

“ Let it first be made clear that nothing can be 
urged against the quality of English voices or the 
musical intelligence of the average young English 
singer, as compared with the corresponding type 
abroad. We have a large number of first-rate 
voices, an enormous number of singing students, 
and yet in these islands, with their population of 
forty-six millions, a judicious selection of the best 
native vocalists would hardly suffice to complete 
the necessary personnel of a single good opera com- 
pany. The question that at once arises in one’s 
mind is, Why is it that all these young people of 
voice and talent, who in their thousands pass 
through our schools of music, arrive practically 
nowhere? We know that when they embark 
upon their course of study they are often sound 
and promising in every respect, vocally and mentally. 
Yet we see these same again some years after- 
wards, and in nearly every case we have difficulty 
in detecting signs of the slightest development ; 
indeed, some are even less competent and capable 
of assimilation than in the earlier days. What can 
possibly have happened in the meantime to have 
produced this unhappy state of seeming paralysis ? 
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SCARCITY OF GooD SINGING MASTERS 


“Undoubtedly the main cause is to be found 
in the deplorable system of training most of them 
have received either in the great schools of music or 
from private teachers. There can be no question 
that almost the greatest drawback in the musical 
life of this country is the scarcity of good singing 
masters, and the appalling overgrowth of bungling 
incompetence that dares to imagine that without 
the smallest qualifications it can mould and handle 
the most delicately sensitive and beautiful instru- 
ment in the world. Not only are the professors 
themselves dangerously inadequate, but what is 
of equal malevolence is the point of view prevailing 
in the music schools toward the whole question 
of singers and singing. 

“For years the unfortunate vocal student has 
been regarded as something rather less than a 
human being, at any rate as a creature of unusually 
inferior intelligence. Upon his entering their in- 
stitution the authorities, convinced in advance of 
his comparative lowliness in the animal kingdom, 
with all the zeal characteristic of that most offensive 
product of British civilization, the missionary, at 
once set about remedying his defects by giving 
him what they call a good general musical education. 
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It does not matter a rap whether the unfortunate 
victim has any special desires on the subject, or 
shows any aptitude or no for playing the double 
bassoon or writing fugues in thirty-six parts. True 
to their peculiar theory that singers should be 
musicians first and singers afterwards, they whittle 
away the precious time of the student in providing 
him with a superficial knowledge of half a dozen 
subjects, and a really useful acquaintance with 
none of them, particularly that one all-important 
branch which is to be his life-work, and upon which 
are centred all the hopes, both of himself and 
probably his friends. 

“It would be difficult to find a single vocalist 
of merit in the whole of this country who could be 
brought to deny that the time given up to the 
study of singing at one of our great musical institu- 
tions was not, from beginning to end, an utter waste 
of time and money. If any one has been fortunate 
enough to escape at the end of his three or four 
years’ probation with a voice fairly intact, and some 
remains- of a not wholly quenched ambition for 
such a career, his first step is elther to go abroad to 
Paris or Milan or to put himself under the best 
private teacher he knows at home. I have listened 
to hundreds after hundreds of students from our 
colleges, but I have never yet heard one who had 
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been adequately equipped as a vocalist, nor one 
whose repertoire acquired during all those years 
of study was of the slightest interest or use to me 
in my capacity either as producer of opera or giver 
of concerts. I have no hesitation in denouncing 
in the strongest possible way the inefficient, dilet- 
tante and misguided system, which prevails in 
these, and I urge most emphatically, that the 
dictum “‘a musician first and a singer afterwards’ 
is one which could only have proceeded from the 
brain of a superficial and unpractical amateur. 


OVERGROWN SYSTEM OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Ts it any consolation to me, when I hear some 
one singing out of tune, with voice badly produced, 
or without style and diction, to be told that he is 
an admirable performer on the trombone or increases 
his means of subsistence by writing half-penny 
chants for village choirs? Music is a vast fabric 
of which the voice is a small but vitally necessary 
part, and the first and last things demanded of a 
singer are that he or she should sing. When this 
rare result is achieved the rest can be added. The 
knowledge of theories of sound, of composition, 
the musical glasses and other mysteries can be 
acquired at almost any period of the career, but the 
training and moulding of that purely physical thing, 
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the human larynx, can only be accomplished with 
complete success while it is yet in a state of malle- 
able and unformed. flexibility. 

“Even if our colleges did succeed in making 
musicians out of the singers, at least something 
would have been accomplished, but really they do 
nothing of the sort.’ Not only are the irrevocable 
hours which ought to be given up to the study of 
vocalism diverted elsewhere, but the fragmentary 
method of carrying out what is called general educa- 
tion is so spasmodic and ill applied that the student 
finishes his days of apprenticeship by resembling 
nothing so much as that most pitiable and useless 
of spectacles, the Jack-of-all-trades. 

“It might be suggested that, as there is a positive 
army of private teachers, the evil influence of the 
large institution is largely mitigated, but unfor- 
tunately this is not the case. It is safe to assert 
that the schools receive three-quarters of the best 
voices in the country, the reason for this being the 
vastly overgrown system of scholarships by which 
a promising pupil can obtain a course of instruction 
almost entirely free of charge. Most of the avail- 
able talent therefore gravitates irresistibly towards 
the academy, and as in the old days of the minotaur 
a yearly human sacrifice was exacted, so in our times 
bands of youths and maidens are regularly offered 
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up to and consumed by this modern monster of 
stupidity. Very few of the victims have sufficient 
grit or intelligence to survive the enervating effects 
of their student days. In the hardier cases it 
often takes years to recover, and this is evidenced 
by the notoriously late development of most of 
our English singers. For instance, if one takes a 
group of students, English, French and German, 
of under twenty years of age, there will be found 
very little to choose between them. Observe the 
same on emerging from their respective schools : 
there is no possible comparison between their differ- 
ent states of progress. The French or German 
example will each have what we colloquially term 
useful baggage, that is, a repertoire of music which 
is of some advantage to any one who might enter- 
tain the idea of offering him an engagement. Further, 
he can successfully accomplish the minor feats of 
speaking fairly correctly his own language, and 
even of singing it occasionally with some conception 
and appreciation of its aboriginal peculiarities 
and characteristics. 

“Elsewhere every one realizes the importance 
of all that has to do with the external appearance 
“of the singer, but it is painfully evident on reviewing 
the specimens turned out by our colleges, that it 
has never once occurred to those almost fabulous 
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creatures who call themselves singing masters, 
that there are such things in the world as deport- 
ment, carriage, a sense of combined ease and dignity, 
and all those other lesser accomplishments on the 
necessity of which such justifiable stress is laid 
abroad. The clumsiness of nearly all our young 
native vocalists in comparison with their Conti- 
nental rivals afflicts me (and it would them, if they 
had the smallest consciousness of it) with feelings 
of vexation and humiliation similar to those experi- 
enced by the uncouth Gargantua when confronted 
with the elegant and well-turned-out Eudemon. 

“ But this whole question of singing is too critical 
to be disposed of in a single article, and I shall 
return to it on a future occasion.” 

These serious words of warning are not the jeremiad 
of a disappointed musical critic or of a teacher of 
singing, but form the considered judgment of a 
distinguished musician who has done, and continues 
to do, great service in the advancement of musical 
art in England. With most of this scathing criti- 
cism any one who has taken an intelligent interest 
in vocal matters during the last twenty-five years 
is bound to agree. But exception must certainly 
be taken to Sir Thomas Beecham’s statement “ that 
nothing can be urged against the quality of English 
voices, or the musical intelligence of the average 
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young English singer, as compared with the corre- 
sponding type abroad.” It is just this lack of “ musi- 
cal intelligence,” or more correctly “ vocal instinct,” 
on the part of the vast majority of English singers, 
old as well as young, that is the main cause of the 
deplorable state of affairs against which he inveighs. 
Any busy teacher of singing could tell him that the 
average Welsh, Scottish, and Irish student has been 
“sent into this breathing world” considerably 
better “‘ made up” in this important respect than 
his English sister or brother. And in the case of 
the average Italian, Spanish, French, or German 
student, in the order named, the comparison is all 
in favour of the “ foreigner,’ as we call him—much 
to his disgust, by the way. That our prosperous 
training institutions have not been, for many years 
past, ‘‘ delivering the vocal goods,” it does not 
require a Beecham to tell us, though apparently the 
startling announcement of their decadence in this 
respect had to come from an outstanding authority 
before the mass of the people should begin to suspect 
it. In apportioning the blame one must not fall 
into the common error of laying all the trouble at 
the door of the masters. There is, at least, some- 
thing wrong with the system, and a great deal wrong 
with the pupils. There is something in the possession 
of a comfortable income and an assured position 
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most dangerous from the artistic standpoint to its 
possessor. A teacher of singing of any standing 
employed at one of the institutions to which Sir 
Thomas Beecham refers may get anything from £200 
to £700 a year for a few days’ work each week, and 
so long as he keeps on the right side of the powers 
that be his post is little less secure than a Govern- 
ment job.1 His most important duties, so far as 
the institution to which he is attached is concerned, 
are to keep his pupils thoroughly pleased with 
themselves and at the same time see that the time 
(twenty minutes or half an hour) devoted to the 
instruction of each pupil is not overstepped. In 
most cases he has no voice in the selection of the 
pupils entrusted to his care, and any success that 
an individual pupil may achieve in the professional 
world goes to the credit of the institution. Is it 
any wonder that the majority of these men become 
time-serving sycophants and soulless materialists ? 
Working under a system which trades in the most 
shameful manner upon the vanity of misguided and 
utterly unmusical people, the priests of these modern 
temples of Mammon—euphemistically called “ official 

1 In Italy, for instance, all professorial appointments in 
the State-aided Conservatoiresare filled by competitive exam- 


ination, and the salaries are on a fixed scale in accordance 


with the regulations governing all other state teaching-in- 
stitutions,—Eb. 
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musical institutions’—have succeeded in making 
English solo singing the laughing-stock of the 
civilized world. 

The difference between musical training in 
government conservatoires on the Continent and 
in so-called official institutions in England is simply 
that in the former it is a question of art and in 
the latter a question of cash. On the Continent the 
State-aided school exists for the development oi 
native musical talent, and the teachers, invariably 
masters of the particular branch of the art they 
profess, are paid a fixed and extremely moderate 
stipend for their services. Abundant evidence 
of the possession of exceptional talent must be 
forthcoming before the student is admitted, and 
the period of preparation, in most cases, is from 
five to seven years—at the Prague Conservatory the 


period for the study of singing was eight years. In 


England our schools, colleges, and academies exist 
mainly for the personal aggrandizement of the 
promoters, principals, and professors. In most, 
if not all, of our training institutions, the remunera- 
tion of the teachers is based upon a percentage of 
the fees paid by the pupils. In the few establish- 
ments where an entrance examination is insisted 
upon, the proceeding is the merest formality, only 
those who are deaf, dumb, and blind standing the 
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remotest chance of exclusion. The compulsory 
period of study, even in the rare cases where it is 
prescribed, is at most only a few terms, which, in 
the case of a student of singing, would hardly suffice 
to lay the foundation of a good breathing method 
and to acquire the elementary principles of the 
art of Elocution. The fact that half-guineas, 
guineas, and even larger sums can be fairly fre- 
quently picked up in London by untrained or half- 
trained singers accounts in a large measure for the 
reluctance on the part of students to abstain from 
appearing in public until they have mastered the 
fundamental principles of their art. A  world- 
famous soprano once said that artistic singing is 
to be acquired “ through natural gifts, among which 
I reckon the possession of sound organs and a well- 
favoured body; through study guided by an ex- 
cellent teacher who can sing well himself—study 
that must be kept up for at least six years without 
counting the preliminary work.’”’ The vast major- 
ity of our younger singers are artistically uncon- 
scionable, and the sordid atmosphere in which most 
of them have passed their inadequate apprenticeship 
is directly responsible for their debilitated condition. 
If, instead of turning unformed and uncultivated 
voices to the execution of ballads, arias, and ora- 
torios, the pundits of our big institutions insisted 
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upon pupils receiving conscientious technical vocal 
training from their teachers, the result would be to 
deprive the schools and academies of a considerable 
portion of their income, for most of the young 
people would retire in disgust at the prospect of 
having to submit to a process of instruction and 
training which every instrumentalist regards as a 
matter of course. 

One would think that of the large number of 
scholarship holders studying at our big schools a 
reasonable proportion would in time become at 
least competent artists. But here again much of 
the fault lies with the students themselves. It is 
almost a universal law of nature that few people 
value anything for which they have not to pay in 
solid cash, and winners of singing scholarships are 
no exceptions to the rule. If the authorities had 
the moral courage, or the business acumen, to 
deprive a lazy or indifferent student of the further 
enjoyment of free or assisted education, they could 
not be charged with failing in their duty to the 
donors of the funds provided for this purpose. If 
on the other hand, they are satisfied with the pro- 
gress of these young people, they should meet the 
charge of pitiable incompetence levelled at their 
heads by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Probably the most serious blot on musical art in 
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England is the outrageous system of examinations 
for degrees and diplomas which exists only for the 
purpose of putting money into the pockets of a 
group of individuals who are actuated by the 
grossest commercial motives. It is not too much 
to say that Britain and its Dependencies are being 
rapidly covered by the tentacles of the Examination 
Octopus, to their inevitable artistic damnation. 
It would be difficult to enumerate the institutions 
or corporations, or whatever the promoters choose 
to call them, actively engaged in conferring, or 
declining to confer, for a consideration running 
into several guineas, musical distinctions upon those 
who are being misled into believing that by being 
indefatigable examinees they are on the high road 
to artistic salvation. A faint idea of their rami- — 
fications can be gathered from the fact that two of 
these bodies boast of examining between them over 
70,000 candidates yearly. The result of this state 
of affairs is that numbers of holders of these diplomas 
are let loose upon the public, ostensibly to teach 
the art of singing, but really for the purpose of 
preparing their pupils for sacrifice at the shrine 
of this modern musical Moloch. To such a state of 
ineptitude are these academic teachers of singing re- 
duced that they know ofno other means of retaining 
their pupils than by cramming them for examinations. 
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It will be inferred from the foregoing that we 
may not look to the official academies and colleges 
for the regeneration of the art of singing in England. 
The outlook would indeed be gloomy were it not 
for the growing popularity of the Competition 
Festival movement in the British Empire. To it 
we owe the discovery of John McCormack—the 
only British tenor of the day with an international 
reputation. One shudders to think what would be 
the fate of this brilliant young Irishman had he 
been lucky (?) enough to win one of the many 
scholarships in the gift of our national teaching 
institutions. With experience of Musical Com- 
petitions, both as adjudicator and as the trainer of 
many winners, and while heartily supporting the 
general idea of the movement, I would direct the 
attention of those concerned in the promotion of 
these festivals to some features that urgently call 
for reformation. In the first place there is a marked 
tendency for the adjudication to be confined to a 
clique of individuals by no means the most com- 
petent for such work. Quite apart from musical 
qualifications, an adjudicator should exhibit a 
judicial mind, and it should not be impossible 
(although obviously it scems to be difficult) to 
secure the services of gentlemen as well as musicians 
for such posts. Candidates have complained, and 
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with great justice, of the conduct of adjudicators 
who openly sniggered at their vocal efforts. What 
can one think of a man who says to a nervous 
candidate, ‘‘ Turn to the audience, I don’t want to 
see your ugly face’; and again, to an unfortunate 
tenor of Lilliputian physique, ‘ Why on earth do 
you choose Lohengrin’s Narration ? Why Lohengrin 
was a big chap—something like me.’ And what 
can one think of the musical taste of a man who 
made this remark at one of the most important 
competitions in the Kingdom—‘“T think Pinsuti’s 
“Bedouin Love Song’ to be perhaps the finest 
bass love song ever written.”” One could fill 
pages with such bétises on the part of adjudicators. 
A word of protest must be raised against the ab- 
surd custom of stopping a candidate by ringing 
a bell. Such procedure is perfectly in order when 
engaging choristers for a musical comedy or an 
Opera company, but at a competition it is stupid 
because it is offensive and unjust. The candidate 
is doing his or her best and has paid an entrance, 
or hearing fee, and is entitled therefore to be 
heard through the selection. At all “ finals’’ 
two adjudicators at least should act. Disregard 
of this precaution is probably the most prolific 
cause of dissatisfaction amongst candidates. Many 
festivals award prizes to the value of {1 Is., or £2 2s., 
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which have to be taken out in books, furniture, or 
what not, at retail prices. Now in a commercial 
nation such as ours candidates know quite well that 
the promoters of the competition get from 25 per 
cent. to 33% per cent. off these prices, and to put 
it bluntly they feel “done.’’ There is no reason 
why a candidate who pays 5s. to enter for a com- 
petition for {1 Is. first prize, and wins, should 
not have the cash. A commendable feature which, 
one is glad to note, is being generally adopted, is 
the adjudicator’s report, which candidates may 
obtain for a small fee, usually a shilling. But 
here again some adjudicators do their work in a 
lamentably slipshod manner. Quite apart from 
being very poor value for a shilling, the following 
report, which purports to be of educational value 
to the candidate, speaks for itself :—‘‘ Voice too 
small for this song. Pace too quick and erratic. 
Voice unsuitable.”’ 

It has been alleged that candidates were beginning 
to understand the prejudices of certain popular 
adjudicators and sang accordingly. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of choral conductors, whose 
views have been expressed at some length in the 
musical press. But notwithstanding defects such 
as these, which, let us hope, public opinion will be 
strong enough to remove, the Competition Festival 
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movement should be encouraged by teachers of 
singing. Many excellent teachers regard com- 
petitions with a cold eye, mainly on account of such 
imperfections as are here mentioned, but on the 
whole they will be wiser to support the Festivals 
than to encourage their pupils to waste time and 
money on futile academic examinations. 





CHAPTER ia 


ON STARTING A PROFESSIONAL CAREER—-AGENTS— 
VOCAL RECITALS—OPERATIC TRAININ G—EN GAGE- 
MENTS ON THE CONTINENT AND IN AMERICA 


AFTER from three to five years’ conscientious study 
with a capable master, the talented student who 
intends adopting singing as a profession may 
begin to seek remunerative employment. As my 
object is to give practical advice to students and 
others interested in the singing profession, I shall 


endeavour to present to my readers the actual 


conditions that will confront the young singer 
about to set out upon the via dolorosa of an artistic 
career. A knowledge of the facts will, I trust, 
serve to brace up the beginner for the stern struggle 
for recognition which must now be entered upon. 
In England, at any rate, there has never been a time 
when there was more room at the top in the world 
of song. We have certainly no bass to compare 
with Foli, no baritones that should be mentioned 
in the same breath with Santley, Andrew Black, 
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or Ffrangcon Davies, and, since the lamented death 
of Joseph Maas, with but one exception, our best 
tenors can be described as only third rate. One 
wonders if any of our minor poets could be moved 
to pen a panegyric to one of those “ archangels of 
song ’’—as some sportive critics are fond of describ- 
ing our present-day tenors—similar to the following 
lines called forth by the singing of Sims Reeves, a 
generation or two ago :— 


“In Reeves the rarest qualities combine, 
Art’s highest magic, and the glow divine, 
A voice which ranging wide possesses still 
A sympathetic quality to thrill, 
Now charms you like the zephyr’s softest tone, 
The nightingale’s bewildering forest moan, 
Now like the storm-wind wakes to glorious strife 
And kindles passion’s billows into life. 
Hear him of Nelson’s death the burden sing, 
Where is the heart would not responsive ring ? 
Even Fashion’s slaves are rapt beyond control, 
And start to find they still possess a soul.”’ 


I shall not enter into a detailed survey of our 
sopranos and contraltos, but content myself with 
saying that those holding the highest positions have 
plenty of elbow-room. 

To attain to a place in the Olympian heights of 
the musical world a dogged pertinacity rather than 
vocal gifts and accomplishments of the highest 
order is the essential requirement. The beginner 
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should realize that his personality and artistic 
stock in trade must be ‘“‘ pushed ” in the musical 
market just in the same manner and by much the 
same methods as the successful merchant exploits 
his wares. In other words, the singer who is the 
best commercial traveller secures his position the 
most rapidly and maintains it during the longest 
period. 

At the outset I would warn the artist against the 
agent. Had the poet Byron been a vocalist he 
would have said: “‘ Now Barabbas was a—Concert 
Agent.”’ With the vast majority of young singers 
almost the first step towards obtaining employment 
is to visit “‘ the agents,’’ and a more disheartening 
pilgrimage it would be almost impossible to imagine. 
After singing at an audition, for which in most 
cases the artist pays a fee in addition to providing, 
or paying for, an accompanist, the agent says that 
press notices are essential if he is to do anything in 
the way of getting engagements, and a “ recital,” 
costing anything from £30 to f100, is suggested. 
Although nothing is positively guaranteed, the 
young singer is led to believe that immediately 
after ‘‘ the début’ engagements will follow “ thick 
as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa.’’ Such expectations are never realized, and 
the sickening sense of disappointment that ensues 
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has often so damped the ardour of a really promising 
young singer that all idea of following the profession 
is abandoned. It is something in the nature of a 
public scandal that during a normal London season 
the number of these deluded débutantes may be 
counted by hundreds. Visit the agents by all 
means. Here and there will be found one who is in 
a position to offer an exceptional artist a fixed 
salary which will command the artist’s entire 
services, the agent getting the best fee possible for 
‘the engagements. Such a proposition is worth 
consideration, and many of our foremost singers 
have, at some period of their career, worked under 
an arrangement of this kind. But in the nature of 
things these opportunities are rare and the vast 
majority of capable beginners have to rely on their 
individual efforts to obtain work. 

Those who desire oratorio and concert work will 
find much useful information in Rudall Carte’s 
Musical Directory, and in Douglass’ Directory 
(Samuel French & Co., Ltd.). Although by no 
means complete, these books are valuable, the 
former giving a list of some of the London, suburban, 
and provincial Choral and Musical Societies, with, in 
many cases, the name and address of the Secretary or 
Musical Director, to whom applications for employ- 
ment may be made. A personal interview is always 
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desirable, the attainment of which, in most in- 
stances, will demand plenty of energy, tact, and 
perseverance. 

A year or two spent in a good Musical Comedy 
Company or Grand Opera Company will be found 
valuable to some young singers, but care must be 
taken to make the most of opportunities and not 
to be content merely to waste time and permanently 
injure the voice and ruin the style by shouting in the 
chorus. While it is quite true that one must start 
at the beginning, it is extremely foolish to remain 
at the bottom of the ladder indefinitely, and I 
assure those young singers who cannot get out of 
the chorus in Grand Opera or Musical Comedy with- 
in two years, that they have mistaken their calling 
and, unless prepared to face a life of misery, had 
better choose another occupation before it is too late. 

In the Stage and Eva newspapers will be found 
advertisements for singers in Concert parties, and 
a promising beginner may do worse than obtain 
an engagement in one of them. The salary may be 
anything from £2 ros. to £4 per week, and the work 
is arduous, but many popular artists have laid the 
foundation of their reputation in engagements of 
this kind. A Concert tour is also of considerable 
advantage by giving the vocalist a chance of becom- 
ing personally acquainted with the conductors and 
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secretaries of Musical Societies in the various towns 
visited. The phonograph and gramophone com- 
panies should not be neglected. A singer with 
the right type of voice and good diction will be able 
to make remunerative engagements in this direction. 

An extremely reprehensible practice on the 
part of conductors of orchestral and other concerts 
in London and the provinces is the engagement of 
singers for these concerts who take lessons from the 
said conductors. I have elsewhere expressed my 
opinion as to the qualifications of conductors e¢ 
hoc genus omne as teachers of singing. When 
members of the general public are puzzled by the 
appearance of a number of mediocrities of the type 
known to the American as “bum artists” at a 
series of concerts of the highest repute, they won’t 
be far wrong in guessing that the only justification 
for their engagement is the fact that they have paid 
pretty extravagantly for alleged singing lessons 
from the individual who wields the baton. I do 
not advise any one to buy his way to the front in 
this fashion, for after all, solid merit will bring 
such engagements to the deserving singer in due 
time and in a legitimate manner. 

All our leading colleges and academies, and many 
that might more properly be termed misleading 
musical institutions, have what is called an “‘ Oper- 
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atic class,” but judging from the difficulty that 
managers of our opera companies find in obtaining 
efficient singers, that department has done little to 
justify its existence. The sensible student will 
not waste time in “playing at opera” but will 
study the principal rdles suited to his or her voice 
with a competent master, and so be ready to fill any 
vacancy that may occur amongst the “ principals ”’ 
in an opera company. Notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of the ‘‘ chronic chorister ’’ to the contrary, 
managers and their musical directors are always on 
the look out for ambitious youngsters who are 
keen enough to acquire “‘a repertoire.” I repeat, 
practical experience of opera is to be gained only 
in an opera company, and just as it is beneath 
no one’s dignity to stavtin the chorus, it is certainly 
beneath contempt to remain there. 

I am indebted to Mr. Claude Landi for the follow- 
ing useful information regarding engagements on 
the Continent and in America :— 

“Elsewhere in this book a word of warning has 
been uttered against placing too much faith on 
agents in this country. The same applies to agents 
abroad. With regard to the European Continent, 
Milan is the great centre to which the British and 
American aspirant to the operatic stage should 
have recourse. Provided the said aspirant has the 
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requisite knowledge of Italian and can sing and act 
and possesses a ‘repertoire’ of some sort, he or 
she will not have much trouble in securing an 
engagement in one of the innumerable ‘ companies ’ 
which are daily made up inthe great Mecca of the 
operatic world. The engagement may be for a 
season ‘ somewhere in Italy,’ or in France, Egypt, or 
South America. The agents in Milan are generally 
reputable people who are in business in earnest, and 
who will not waste time with incompetents. It 
should be noted that Messrs. Ricordi & Co., the 
premier publishers of operatic music, have recently 
established an operatic agency under their own 
immediate control, and it may be as well to note 
that at all times Messrs. Ricordi, and indeed, Signor 
Edoardo Sonzogno (the eminent publisher of ‘ Caval- 
leria ’, etc.) reserve to themselves the right to ‘ veto’ 
any artist, from the conductor downwards—whom 
they may deem incapable of sustaining a part with 
credit—an excellent prerogative which is rigidly 
exercised in the case, particularly, of big successes. 
Cavaliere d’Ormeville is another reputable agent to 
whom the youthful aspirant should betake himself. 

“ Precious little is to be done in Paris and in other 
European capitals. Natives crowd the musical 
agencies, and the foreigner stands but little chance 
except to empty his usually scantily-lined pockets ! 
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Concert and oratorio singers are not in demand; 


so that only the few—and they*are very few— . 


who are cut out for the operatic stage should venture 


upon what might easily prove a tragic trip. >~* . 
“With regard to America—and by this I mean - 


the U.S.A.—the situation is different. Church 
singers of both sexes are in great demand and are 
generally well-paid. Ten dollars a Sunday or five 
hundred dollars per annum is not an uncommon 


* 


figure for each member of the mixed ‘ quartette’ — 


choir so popular in American churches ;. and there 
are many wealthy churches which pay considerably 
more to really first-rate singers. 

“There are musical agencies galore— Exthanges ; 
they are called—in the U.S.A. The country is so 
vast that advertising is useless; one must go to an 
agent. It may be mentioned that in Boston, Mass., 
there resides a son of the well-known English com- 
poser, Henry Lahee; this gentleman conducts a 
high-class musical and scholastic agency which 
supplies singers and teachers to many far-off States. 
Space will not allow one to go.into details, but it is 
obvious that before migrating to a foreign country 
the ‘ pros and cons’ should be carefully weighed.”’ 

Every young. singer should remember Melba’s 
words—‘ The most serious study begins when the 
student cOmes before the public, a study which 
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must be endless. Many British and American 
students are inclined to regard a fairly successful 
public appearance as an indication that future © 
research is unnecessary, and so find themselves 
unable to escape from the chains of mediocrity.” 


It should also be remembered that the Australian 


prima donna’s career was by no means a path of 
roses; indeed, at the beginning Sir Arthur Sullivan 
did not consider her vocal attainments sufficiently 
good to justify his suggesting her inclusion in the 
Savoy Opera Company, and after an interview with 
Randegger she received the disheartening verdict 
that the “distinguished teacher did not feel war- 
ranted in. accepting her as a” pupil. But such ex- 
periences are .common.:in the lives of all great 
singers—Saritley-and Jenny “Lind were “ turned 
down *’ by a ereat- maestro, ‘and subsequently rose 
to the highest pinnacle of fame. “Chi dura 
vince’ should be the motto of the singer, who 


wo) 


must “learn to labour and to wait. 
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